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AT THE MUSTER. 


The New England Magazine prints some 
reminiscences of an old New Hampshire muster. 
The writer, Mr. H. T. Perry, says that in his 
boyhood muster-day surpassed in glory all 
other holidays, not excepting Independence and 
Thanksgiving. ‘Election day,’’ memorable 
especially for its varnished buns, otherwise 
known as ‘’lection cake,’’ was nowhere in the 
comparison. Mr. Perry remembers his first visit 
to the muster-field. He was accompanied by a 
servant; and because of his small size was 
allowed a place in the very edge of the crowd as 
every one pressed forward, and the word was 
passed along, ‘‘The general is coming.’’ Of what 
followed he says: 


Presently a dozen horsemen appeared at the 
farther end of the field, and came on rapidly, 
brave in colors and plumes. In front rode at a 
hard gallop a tall man on a fine horse, which he 
sat admirably. 

‘Hurrah for the general! Hurrah!” shouted 
the crowd. 

Suddenly a boy not bigger than myself darted 
out of the throng, ard before any one could stop 
him was in the middle of the open space, under 
the feet of the horses, with outstretched arms, 
crying, ‘‘Pa! Pa! Take me up!” 

How he was not trampled underfoot I cannot 
explain; but he stop the cavalcade. The 
general reined up sharply, and the escort 
succeeded in doing the same. It is clear that the 
father must have had his boy upon his saddle-bow 
before that day; but of that I remember nothing. 
That day, however, something in the expression 
or the general’ s face as the child was taken back 
safely in arms, and the deprecating tone with 
which some one explained to the indignant 
crowd, ‘It is the general’s little son!’’ stamped 
his image upon my memory indelibly. 

I see the whole scene as if it were yesterday. 
The child was safe, the chief incident of the day 
was over, and I felt strangely like going home. 

The whole aspect of the show was changed. 
The idea that a general could also be a father and 
a kind, warm-hearted man took all the wicked- 
ness out of the thing. The aspect of the regiment 
was different. My conviction that all those men 
were capable of firing their ramrods straight into 
a crowd of men, women and children was shaken. 
The regiment was still a thing to be patted on the 
back and feasted, perhaps, but it was no longer 
to be feared. 

The boy who darted out was no other than 
myself, and the general who reined up in time 
not to trample his son under his horse’s feet was 
my father. 


* 
* 


SUDDEN CHANGE. 


With many persons the mere knowledge of 
possession increases the value of an article, and 
their own belongings seem superior in every 
sense. The weakness is generally quite apparent, 
and may afford somé amusement. 


Aman living in New York State was more than 
satisfied with his handsome residence. One day 
he was walking about the lawn in silent admira- 
tion, when a neighbor leaned over the gate and 
exchanged greetings. 

“Yours is certainly a very desirable place,”’ 
said the friend. 

“Yes, yes, it is pretty well kept up—best policy, 
you know.” 

“Undoubtedly. Yes, I heard a man say the 
other day,’ continued the neighbor, examining 
the latch of the gate, ‘‘a man who sées many fine 
estates and judges them accurately, he said your 
place was the finest in this section, and was worth 
at least twenty thousand dollars.” 

The owner’s face beamed. 

‘Ah! he knows what he’s talking about. He's 
a good judge. What did you say his name 
was ?”’ 

“Oh,” 1eplied the neighbor, indifferently, 
« “Rng, ally the assessor! 

“It’s an untruth!’ a exclaimed the man. ‘The 
place isn’t worth half that!’’ 





—— OO 


ALL IN THE BILL. 


There is more than one way of retorting for an 
act of meanness, and with a masked retort in 
such a case the world has a considerable sympa- 
thy. A certain very penurious English noble- 
man once had an Irish coachman, from whom he 
required a minute daily account of all expendi- 
tures. 


He left the man to take care of himself on his 
various journeys, and one day, when the coach- 
man had driven his master a distance away from 
home, involving a baiting for man and beast, the 
daily memorandum of expenses presented to the 
nobleman was as follows: 

For bread and beer for me own dinner, 6 pence. 

For hay and oats for your lordship, 18 pence. 


> 
> 


A LOSS MADE GOOD. 


A distinguished surgeon took to authorship, 
and spent a part of each day in his study, very 
much absorbed in his writing, and deaf to calls 
connected with his ordinary work. 


Once, it is related, his wife came running into 
the room, sobbing and gasping, and managed to 
utter, between her cries : 

“Oh dear! ohdear! I'm lost! 
swallowed a pin!” 

The doctor, without looking up from his writ- 
ing, thrust his hand into the lappel of his coat. 

“Well, well, here’s another!’” he exciaimed, 
and settled himself back to his literary task. 





I’m lost! I’ve 


Young Men 
Wanted 


To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 
The School has the advantage of being con- 
nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 
which is of great practical value. Business es- 
| tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 
| Write or call for particulars. 


| BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTON. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Every Youth who reads THE Com- 
PANION is interested in Electricity. 
Our Illustrated Pamphlet contains a 
great deal of valuable information, 
besides being very interesting reading. 
We will send same on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH IT. 


SMITH ELECTRIC CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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+ A beautiful il- 
Florida Facts. lustrated book 
written by a Deputy Commissioner of the U. 8S. 
Dept. Agriculture. It describes the best bargains 
in Florida for homes, for phosphate, for invest- 
ment, found in ten years’ search. We sell lands, 
hotels, houses, orange groves, on easy terms. 
| Send 10-cent stamp for book to JAS. H. FOSS, 
28 School Street, Room 42, BOSTON, Mass. 
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Co-u-o-ough 


ora 


Colds, Huskiness and all irritation and inflamna- 
tion of the Bronchial Tubes a proven success is 


Chapin’s 


Bronchial Cough 
Syrup. 
25 cents a Bottle at Druggists. 


If your Druggist does not beep it send for a trial 
Bottle. Add 10 cents to pay postage. 


WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 
Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 
1.00 


$1.00, Glove 


poner or 
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Made 
in double 
g gold plate 

or solid silver, 
g also made in fine 
solid gold for 


$2.50. 


t post-paid, nicely packed | 
Po pretty box 


tically en- 
| receipt of price. 


graved. 


H. F. LELAND, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Pure Silk Underwear, $3 per Suit, 


if made at home, from Brown’s Celebrated Silk 
Sponge Flannel, 40-inch wide, $1 yard. 5 yards 
make two suits, or four Shirts or four pair Drawers. 
Unshrinkable, soft, durable, cam. Remarkable 
for relievi piogue and 
instructions 4 cents. aEORGE BROWN, Silk 
Manufacturer, 19 West Street, Boston, Mass. 














OM EBODY once re- 
marked that there is 


- 


3 


yy no such thing as a toler- 
ko ably good egg. 

}  Justso there is no such 
thing as a tolerably g 
razor. If you shave, 
a the best; isn’t t vat 
so 


Then let us send you such a razor, the 


“K. B. Extra”’ brand. 


It is guaranteed to require no honing in 
private use. $2.00 each, by mail. 


L ADIES who wish to make a present 

to gentlemen friends cannot 

select a_ more ae gift than a 
“K. B. Extra” 


q ian a Shears, Pocket Knives, 

etc.,of the Best Qualit always in stock. 
Apply to your dealer or address 

A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 

gt Bedford St., Boston. 
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| oes! Furs! 
BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 








fA IMPROVED LIGHTNING. i 


(See tinfoil label on every Stay.) 


Stylish Dresses 


must have the most improved 
Dress Stay with these qualities: 





THIN —to take up little room— 
make neatest seams. 

Perfectly Flexible — So conform 
perfectly to figure and to every 
motion of the wearer without 
breaking or staying bent. 


the Improved Lightning | 


(Nickel steel—won't rust or break.) 
Will satisfy the most fastidious. Made | 
in lengths, 4 to 14 in. and every half inch. 
A piece of Bone Casing, made es 
FREE cially for ae Stays, will 


mailed free to any one sending 25 cents for 
sample dozen Improved Lightning Dress Stays. 


For Sale at Dry & Fancy Goods Stores. 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, Manufacturers, 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 











Bensporp’s 


COCOA. 


PURE-—-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS, 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
|STBPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 








A good soup 

delicately takes the 

edge off appetite and leaves it 
with a satisfaction 


(eworeys Soups 


that lends itself 
to the remainder of a dinner. 


FLORIDA. 


HOTEL 








A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 


Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Prepa - 8S. AYER, of Boston, 


for many years 


Price, 20 Cents per Pound. 


SAN MARCO, 
Directions. Pre re the same as Coffee, using | } 


more than two-thirds as much for same amount o St. Augustine, Fla, 


water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. | Beautifully located in full h 
Follow the Directions and you will use no other. | | Every room ‘open to sunlight and ood air. Hi oh and 
ern conveniences and sanita: \e 
LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. Accommodations for 500 peeeat, See unsur seed in 
Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. | Mates. Send for iliustrated Prochure te al Weekly 


M. 8. AYER, 191 STATE STREET, BOSTON. AINSLIE & WEBSTER, Managers. 


Coughs and 
Throat Troubles 


of a simple kind or the more serious affections 
|that lead to Catarrh, Bronchitis and Con- 
| sumption are effectually > 
Treated with PETROLEUM Seventy-two Tablets in each box only 2% cents. 
when it is properly purified. Petroleum has been used as a burning and lubricating oil only 
about forty years, while as a remedy it has been employed for more than four thousand years. Phy- 
| sicians and scientific men have long known its remarkable remedial powers in diseases of the throat 
| and lungs, but it is only recently that its higher perfection asa medicine has been reached and the 
oil rendered both tasteless and odorless. These results are accomplished in 


Angier’s Petroleum. Tablets. 


They are scientificaliy Rpepared. Contain no opium or other narcotic. Ebrpiatel heranlons, leave no bad taste in the 
mouth, do not destroy the appetite, upset the stomach or derange the liver. Price 25 cents at your druggist’s. 
If mF. dr A LY ~ not keep them ask him to get them for you or send to us. 
Sample pac free on request if you mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


































Warranted for | 
Hive Years Free Delivery! 
ae We have been asked to renew our Offer 
Full. Set of January sth. Fora limited time, be- 
Attachments. —_- = 
ONLY New Companion 


Sewing Machine Free 


to any New England freight depot on 
receipt of $19.00. 

This is a High Arm, Lock-Stitch Ma- 
chine of the latest pattern. It is simple 
in construction, light running, uses Self- 
setting Needle, has an equalized Tension, 
and is adapted for all classes of work. 
Ali the running parts of the Machine are 
made of the finest steel. We give with 
the Machine a full Set of nickel-plated 
Attachments. 


The Warrant 
which accompanies each Machine binds 


$19:00. 





us to replace without charge any part, 
except needles, bobbins and shuttles, 
proving defective within five years. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, 
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Second Prize Serial Story. 
ARMAJO. 


In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
The Disclosure. 


” 


“Hilary 


A deep, peremptory voice rang out from the | chinked with clay, having 


entry. 

“Aye, sefior.”’ 

“Tell Arma to come.” 

Hilary put aside his broom of matted twigs. 
He was a small, old man, toothless, bent, with 
dark complexion and a grizzled beard. 
A cook’s square paper cap was 
set upon his head, 
and he wore a white 
apron. 

He put his head 
out of the door and 
listened. In a mo- 
ment he heard the 
twanging notes of 
a guitar; the tune 


was very melan- ’ 

, Mw. 
choly, but every Neg! 
note showed the 


skilled performer. 
Hilary trotted out toward the grove of 
stunted pines from which the sound came. 

“The sefior! He say you might come, 
Armajo!”’ 

Armajo, a solidly knit, erect boy of 
seventeen years, hung his guitar on a branch, 
and came out of the pines. He had a brown 
skin, jet eyes and long black hair. His 
expression was dejected, but frank and 
amiable. 

His costume was a little fantastic, but very 
neat and becoming. He wore a felt hat, a 
flannel shirt, and dark trousers gathered into 
russet leggings which overlapped his shoes. 

A brown flowing neckerchief was tied under 
the fold of his flannel collar. 

Armajo glanced sorrowfully about as he 
came out of the pines. His lofty stand 
overlooked a mighty region. To the north 
lay ragged mountain ranges, rising in height 
and grandeur as they receded. Those most 
remote glistened with snowy summits under 
the August sun, and between them were deep 
cafions and valleys. 

Far to the eastward an extensive prairie 
stretched its broad level to the horizon. 
Behind him towered the bluff sides of Mount 
Crum, rising from timber line not far above 
the boy to the bare, irregular apex. Over all 
arched the burnished sky of Colorado. 

Armajo did not continue to look at this 
landscape, but slowly turned his eyes to a 
solitary fir not far away on the plateau. 
Beneath its drooping boughs a fresh mound 
of earth was visible. It was a grave—his 
mother’s. 

At the foot of a cliff two miles below, the 
Denver stage-coach wheeled for a moment 
abruptly into view, whirling down the steep 
mountain road. This coach bore away the 
Spanish nurse who had lived as helper in the 
family ever since Armajo was born. She 
was returning now to her own people in New 
Mexico. 

Armajo’s lip quivered as the coach disap- 
peared. The world seemed desolate, terribly 
new and comfortless. 

Hilary, standing at the edge of the pines, 
shook his head as Armajo advanced and entered 
the house. 

“What's the matter now, Hilary ?’ demanded 
Sandoval, a tall and brawny miner, on his way 
from the dump above to the forge beside the 
brook below. He bore an armful of drills, and 
looked curiously and suspiciously after Armajo. 

“It will be trouble, Sandy. The two, neffer 
shall they agree.” 

“Queer boy that. 
eh?” 

“The sefiora ? 
Spanish, too. But he favors most his father. 
They are too much a-same.”’ 

“Old Walton is made of sledge-hammers,”’ said 
Sandoval. “The boy is nervy and has a head 
for business, but if he aint a fool he’d better give 
in to his father.’ 

*‘A fool!’ Hilary glared sharply at the miner, 
as if the word had personally offended him. 
Sandoval simply met the glare with a sneer. He 


Takes after his mother, 


Aye, she put in him some | 


was a cold-blooded, crafty fellow, a skilled miner, 


decorated screen, and the silken throw gathered 


; and was much trusted at the mine, though little across a jutting corner of the piano—brought 


| liked. 
For Hilary, who was a man of quick temper, 
of unknown nationality, and who spoke English 
very crookedly, Sandoval had no feeling but 
contempt. Meanwhile Armajo had entered the 
| dwelling—a rude log structure, 
| projecting gables 
| and two 


This rough outside was belied 
by a surprising interior. 

The dwelling was smoothly floored and par- 
titioned; several rooms opening from the entry | 
were furnished with taste, even with elegance. 

Armajo entered a large library at the rear of 


adobe chimneys. 


the hall. On two sides were long cases filled with 
books. One wall was hung with maps and charts, 
showing surveys of mines. On the centre-table 
were massive silver lamps, rolls of tracing paper, 
manuscripts and blue prints. The windows were 
draped with handsome curtains. 

Figured portiéres, clearly a feminine addition 
to the apartment, half-drawn aside from an arch- 
way in one corner, revealed an assaying room 
beyond. The brick furnace, the iron block, the 
crucibles and shelf of acids were in view. 





| 
| 
| 













But Arma’s gaze ran down a little passage at | 


his right, which opened into a cheerful sitting- 
room—his mother’s favorite retreat. 
| see the white rush mat upon the floor, the gaily 


with much difficulty to that mountain home. The 
faint odor of heliotrope floating to his nostrils 
filled him with a sense of loss and loneliness. 

“Sit here, Arma,’”’ said his father, in a per- 
emptory but not unkind tone. 


The youth started, and | 


as) crossed the room hurried- 
ly. Though his spirit had 





TA bowed under grief, his 
manner now betrayed 
me ? suppressed defiance. 


Armajo had been much 
amid the mountains, in 
the society of the silver- 
miners, away from young 
associates, and was old 





for his age. He felt 
himself almost a man, but 
at home was still treated 
as a boy. Eugene Walton, 
the father, was of muscular 
figure and active habit, 
though his hair was gray. 
High brows, aquiline nose, 
projecting chin and facial 
grace gave hima refined and 
distinguished appearance. 

Well known to Armajo were 
the alert air and the firm contour 
of his lips, indicating a character 
that the boy well understood. 
What he could not see, however, 

were the spiritual weariness and the 
world-worn mood of this man, who had borne for 
a quarter of a century the vicissitudes of frontier 
life. Father, like son, was dressed with a pictu- 
resque tidiness rare amid the mines. 

Armajo sat by the table. Through a window 
he could look out across the plateau to a cluster 
of weather-beaten tents, and rude huts roofed 
with bark or dirt. This comprised a camp 
known as Trefoil. From this centre trails radiated 
to the various claims or prospects. 

A crashing of rocks drew Armajo’s gaze up- 
ward. Over the end of the dump, a few hundred 
feet above, a burly miner, his blouse gray with 
the stains of the tunnel, had discharged the tram- 
car. Its jagged contents rattled down the 
declivity. 

“You are old enough, Arma,” said Walton, 
slowly, ‘‘to realize something about business, and 
not betray my confidence. 


He could | the Hi-Spy, is turning out very poorly.” 


“Sandoval calls the Hi-Spy a ‘come on’ pros- 


Well, this mine here, | 


pect,’ said Armajo. ‘‘He says it bears nothing 
but cheap rock. Just good enough to keep one 
expecting better luck.” 

‘‘Sandy will leave Trefoil in a hurry if he talks 
too much! However, he is right. It has led me 
on until my money is spent. I am already in a 
bad fix. If we do not strike high-grade ore next 
month, I must shut down the works, quit camp, 
and push out anew in life.”’ 

‘“*‘Why, father!’’ cried Armajo, in dismay. 

‘But I have provided for you, Arma.” 

‘‘Never mind me, father. I'll go with you 
wherever you like, and do what I can to help.”’ 

“Thank you, my boy. You speak generously, 
but to help me most you must be properly quali- 


fied. I have made arrangements to send you 
east. Cupples and Girton, my Denver attorneys, 


will remit you a hundred dollars a month for the 
next year. By that time I may have some 
new enterprise in hand. If not, you will at 
least be able to make your own way.”’ 

‘And what am I to do east ?’’ 

*You will enter a commercial college.’’ 

“Father!” 

The young man’s 
aversion were manifest. 

“If I am not to stay with you,” he said, 
“IT should like to be a musician. If I go 
east, sir, 1 would rather study music.”’ 

‘Music! Nonsense—nonsense! You will 
go to a commercial college, as I said.” 
Eugene Walton arose irritably, and strode to 
and fro across the room. 

The son faced him with flushed cheeks 
and angry eyes. The father, accustomed to 
control, was arbitrary in hiscommands. The 
son had a combative temper, and anger now 
flashed from their opposing wills. 

Coming back to the table Eugene Walton 
stood for an instant looking out on the 
plateau with stern expression. Sparks and 
smoke arose from the stack of the forge. 

Gazing past a corner of the house he saw 
the drooping fir and the new-made grave. 
His face softened. He sat again before his 
son, and was silent for a moment. He had 
something to say which he approached re- 
luctantly. At last he began. 

“You had better call yourself Joe Walton, 
in the east.” 

“Call myself Joe! Why? I am not 
ashamed of the name my mother gave me.” 

“Joe is short for Armajo. They will think 
Armajo a foreign name, and it is a foreign 
name. Nobody knows how it is spelled, 
nobody knows how to pronounce it. My old 
friends in New York would laugh at it.’’ 

“You wish me to go to New York ?”’ 

“To New York City. Yes. Of course you 
may write your name in full if you like. I 

merely give you a hint about it. Your mother 
gave it, as you say. And perhaps you will see 
none of my old friends. In twenty years New 
York has changed, of course.”’ 

“Well, sir, I thank vou, but I don’t care to go 
east.”” This was said with determined accent, 
yet quietly. For Armajo, too, looked out and 
saw that new-made grave. 

The father went on in a low tone: “You will 
have a companion in your school course.” 

Armajo made no answer. To judge by the set 
purse of his lips these tidings made his opposition 
firmer. 

In still lower tones the fathér added: “That 
companion will be your sister, whom you have 
never met.”” 

Armajo opened wide his eyes. A sister! He 
was dumfounded. He had supposed himself an 
only child. Eugene Walton raised a warning 
hand, as if to arrest unwelcome queries. 

“Arma, I must tell you a little about my life. 
I was born and reared in New York City, had 
every advantage, and graduated at Columbia. 
At the age of twenty-five I married a pretty girl 
from Maine, a genuine Puritan, sweet and noble 
and pure. Ah, if she had lived—well, well! She 
died and left a baby girl only a few months old— 
my little Olive. 

“I suffocated amid the old scenes, and leaving 
the child with Esther, my wife’s sister, in Syra- 
cuse, came West. At Santa Fé I met Elora, your 
mother, just from her studies in New Orleans, 
and she became my second wife. I have lived 
since on the border, and have known great variety 
of fortune.”’ 

He arose restlessly, looked out toward the 


disappointment and 


| drooping fir, and paced the floor with troubled 


face. Armajo recalled the stories he had heard 
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concerning his own father; that he had been | talking loudly and smoking their cigarettes, came 


twice a millionaire, and was known as ‘High | striding out of the club. 


They parted to let the 


Roller Walton”’ throughout Colorado, because of | couple pass, indulging meanwhile in bold staring 


his extravagant habits. 


| and comments in a language which happily the 


Armajo himself had spent several terms at | girl did not understand. 


school in Denver, amid the best of surroundings | 
It stunned him to think that | when the two werealone. ‘Was it not amusing ?”’ 


and opportunities. 
these easy ways must cease; that poverty perhaps 


“J said I would do it,” she cried exultingly 


“Jt is a form of amusement, mademoiselle, 


lay at the end of the commercial course. And | which I confess does not commend itself to my 


this sister! He could not realize the news. 
asked further explanation. 

‘Has Olive been in Syracuse ever since, father ?”’ 

“Until lately. Your dear mother wished it so. 
Perhaps she did not like to be reminded of my 
first wife.” 

Armajo recalled his mother, the handsome, 
proud, black-eyed little woman with whom he 
had been in tenderest intimacy. He could well 
believe her jealous of her domestic sway. Some- 
thing like aversion to the half-sister, thus tardily 
made known to him, whom his mother had never 
wished to see, crept subtly into his soul. 

The father continued: ‘‘So Olive has remained 
east, in good hands— Esther was a splendid 
woman. She died some months ago, and I have 
arranged that Olive shall live in the same family 
with you in New York.” 

“J know nothing about looking after little 
girls,’’ Armajo replied, sulkily. 

“Little girls! She 1s two years older than you, 
and is probably much better schooled. She will 
be, I hope, like a mother to you.” 

“A mother to me!” Armajo bent his arms 
forward on the table, and put his face in his 
hands. Amother! Asif any human being could 
supply that loss! Then he arose in hot impatience. 

“IT don’t want to go east. I don’t want to meet 
my sister. I hatc the idea of a commercial college !’’ 

His father broke in on these rebellious words 
with a voice whose impressive authority awed the 
youth into silence. 

“You will go, sir, on the next stage, day after 
to-morrow. You may give up the time-book and 
prepare yourself. I am sorry to have you leave 
unwillingly, but I know best.’’ 

He said no more, and Armajo, glad to escape 
thus easily from the father whose will he dreaded, 
hastily left the room. At the outer door he tore 
from his pocket the time-book, wherein he had 
checked the working hours of the day shift 
employed in the Hi-Spy, and tossed it back into 
the house. Then he tramped savagely to the 
grove, where he stalked about in a fit of rage. 

*‘What's the matter now?” said Sandoval, 
gruffly, returning with his newly sharpened drills, 
and hearing the lad’s mutterings. 

Armajo, angry and reckless, took this man into 
his confidence. 

‘‘Father wants me to go east, to enter a com- 
mercial school. I hate it! He makes me go, no 
matter how I feel, or what I like!” 

**So ?”” 

Sandcval treated the matter very coolly. He 
was foreman of the day shift. He bore an 
unlighted candle in his hat, and his clothes and 
shoes were clammy with the drip of the tunnels. 
Arma knew Sandoval to be shrewd, and so waited 
anxiously for the man’s reply. 

‘Let me give you a pointer, young fellow,” 
said the foreman. ‘This world is full of smarter 
boys than you are, and smarter men than I am. 
Your father is no fool. Never be guided by a 
man who knows less than you, but don’t be 
ashamed to profit by the wisdom of anybody who 
knows more. 

“That's my advice. You'll pull ahead fast 
when once you learn to know your betters, and 
can benefit by their counsel. Take your medicine. 
Go east. It won't hurt you to see the world and 
learn something. You can come back again. 
You make me tired.” 

Whereupon Sandoval strode up the trail, to the 
timbered mouth of the Hi-Spy. Armajo stood 
looking after, much humiliated. 

Yet to see the great city of the east! To 
exchange the dull life of Trefoil for something of 
the splendor of the metropolis! Even to meet the 
newly discovered sister might not be unwelcome 
—if he could only have his own way. 

CHARLES W. CLARKE. 


(To be continued.) 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


A military punishment once prevalent in Europe 
consisted in compelling the offender to run between 
two files of men who stood facing each other, and 
who were privileged to strike him as he passed. 
The gauntlets upon the men’s hands being bullet- 
proof, of copper or steel, often made the punish- 
ment very severe. 

Whenever a girl voluntarily places herself in a 
position to draw forth unfavorable comment, she 
may be said to run the gauntlet. 
she escape unscathed. 

A few years ago an uninitiated American girl, 
walking in St. Petersburg, wished to pass down 
a certain street. The gentleman with her objected, 
saying that it would be necessary to pass a certain 
famous club-house where all the diplomatic corps 
and young guardsmen spent the morning, and 
that she would not enjoy their silly and often 
indecent jests. 

‘Indecent!’ was her reply. “I think I can 
stand these gentlemen. My actions can bear the 
light; we will not retreat before the enemy.” 

**As you like,’’ was the vexed reply. The words 


were hardly uttered before a party of young men, 


He | taste,”” was the stiff reply. 


| And the gentleman, 


hitherto, dropped her acquaintance from that 
| time. 
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IN A LIBRARY. 


Souls that own no grave, 
And brook no bond of time, 
Live here to speak and save 
By letter, thought and rhyme. 
Selected. —S. Sigvaldson. 
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For the Companion. 


AN INTERCESSION OF NATURE. 


“Look out there, Stell! Keep the horses’ heads 
over the markings. I guess you better let me 
drive.” 

Mr. Bradford was planting corn. He sat down 
on the front seat of the “planter,” working the 
handle, and Stella, up on the back seat, was 
driving. 

On one side of the field, at the foot of a steep 
bank, was the river, and beyond that a broad belt 
of woods. The corn-field had once been a wood, 
and tbere were still many stumps, charred with 
fire and half-uprooted. 

Stella’s brother, De Witt Bradford, was on the 
side of the field nearest the river, riding the corn- 
marker. He wore his straw hat pulled down over 
his forehead, and kept his eyes steadily on an 
imaginary line ahead. 

The meadow larks on the grassy slope that led 
up to the house sang loudly. The air was full of 
the odor of the newly turned earth, and of the 
sweet fragrance of wild crab-apple blossoms 
growing on a gnarled little cluster of trees in one 
corner of the field. 

“Another year I’ll have a self-marking planter. 
It’s clear out of date, working this way,” Mr. 
Bradford said, when they had passed the stump 
in safety. “Then De Witt and I can do the planting 
without your help.” 

“I'd just as soon help as not,” said Stella. “Only 
it makes De Witt so mad to see me here. He’s so 
particular about the marking! He wants the field 
to look like a waffle-iron when it’s done. He says 
he’s going to have every stump out of here before 
another corn-planting. What a brag he is! He 
thinks he runs this ranch.” 

Mr. Bradford laughed. “I thought it was gen- 
erally understood that Mamie run it,” he said. 

Over in the edge of the tall weeds and grasses 
on the river bank a little girl in a pink sun- 
bonnet moved back and forth. Now and then she 
called to her brother on the marker. Two or three 
times she screamed so persistently that he had 
stopped to answer her. 

“I’m making a playhouse, De Witt!” she called. 

“Yes, I hear you.” 

“I’m cutting a hall through the weeds with your 
jack-knife. Then I’m going to make a square 
place for a parlor.” 

“Well, don’t tumble out of your parlor into the 
river.” 

* “De Witt will listen to her foolishness when he 
wouldn’t to anybody else,” Mr. Bradford said, 
looking across the field at the little girl. 

They reached the end of the row. Stella ex. 
changed seats with her father, and they started 
back across the field. 

“Father,”’ she said, abruptly, “can I go?” 

“Go where?” 

“You know, father. I asked you yesterday.” 

“Have you said anything to De Witt about it?” 
Mr. Bradford asked. 

“Yes. He says I might as well keep still. 
says I can’t go, for I can’t be spared.” 

“Well, I don’t see how you can, Stell. I don’t 
see how you ever could’ve thought you could go. 
Did you ask mother?” 

“Yes; she says the same as you and De Witt.” 

“Well, what are you coming to me for, then? 
You think I’m going to let you do what your 
mother says you can’t? De Witt never thought he 
needed more education than he could get at the 
district school.” 

“He don’t care whether he knows anything or 
not, so long’s he can boss somebody. I believe 
ma’d let me go if it wasn’t for De Witt.” 

Her father went on with his work, paying no 
more attention to Stella. The tears started to the 
girl’s eyes, and she pressed her lips together and 
was silent. 

She was sixteen years old. The day before had 
been her birthday. One present had been given 
her; she had found it in her shoe in the morning, 
a small pincushion that Mamie had made for her 
out of a piece of green silk. 

It had helped her to ask the question she had for 
a long time tried to gain courage to ask, for after 
breakfast she had followed De Witt to the barn, 
and stood in the door while he went in among the 


He 





Seldom does | 
| said. 


| 





horses. 

“It is my birthday, you know, De Witt,” she 
“I want you to do something for me. Will 
you?” 

“Well, fire away; what is it? 
green silk pincushion?” 

“Don’t laugh at Mamie about her present. 
never thought to give me anything.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“I want to go to Fort Scott to school, De Witt, 
the first of September. I want father to pay me 
for what I do this summer, and let me have the 
money to go with. He’s always saying I do as 
much as any man he could hire, and I do, too. I 
want you to ask him to let me go, De Witt.” 

There was a prolonged whistle from within the 
barn. 

“Well, I’m blessed! 


You want another 


You 


What next?” 


|who had assiduously sought her friendship | 





‘tried it two or three times. 





“You will ask him to let me go, won’t you, De | 


Witt?” F 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause you can’t go. You’re needed here 
more’n you’re needing to go to school. What'd 
ma do, I’d like to know—overworked as she is 
now?” 

“She can get Mrs. Patterson to come and wash 
and iron for her.” 

“Well, I guess she wants you more’n she does 
Mrs. Patterson. Go along away!” 

“Well, you'll. see! I’m going. 
myself.” 

She went on to the well in the barn-yard where 
her father was pumping water for half a dozen 
cows that were crowding about the trough. When 
she had put the question to him, much as she had 
put it to De Witt, he ceased pumping, and looked 
at her gravely fora moment. Then he said: 

“Why, I don’t know. I’ll see what your ma and 
De Witt say, Stell,” and she had gone to her hard 
day’s work very hopeful. 

Now, seated on the corn-planter with her father, 
she went back and forth across the field several 
times in silence. She had broached the matter, 
and felt that she had failed utterly. Her heart 
ached with disappointment, and the hot tears 
burned her eyes. 

She thought of her mother, worn with too many 
cares, and of the extra work and expense her 
going to school meant to her father, and blamed 
herself for wishing to go. 

A flock of blackbirds flew over the field with 
noisy chattering. Mr. Bradford looked up. 

“They’re getting ready for us, Stell,” he said, in 
his usual gentle tone. 

“O father, have I got to give up going?” 

“T don’t see how you could go this year, anyhow. 
Where is it you want to go?” 

“To the Normal in Fort Scott.” 

“Why, you don’t know enough to get into that 


Tll ask for 


school! It’s a school for teachers. You couldn’t 
get in there.” 
“OQ father! Didn’t you see the examination 


questions that were printed in the Gazette? I 
could answer those, almost every one. I looked 
up the answers, and they were most all right. I’ve 
That’s why I got so 
crazy to go.” 

Mr. Bradford looked down at her. 

“Is that so, Stell?” His face was full of sur- 
prise and pride. 

“Yes, sir; I’m just sure I could get in.” 

Mr. Bradford looked across the field, and was 
silent for some time. 

“You can’t leave home this year. Perhaps you 
could a year from this September. We’ll see. 
I aint against your going. I suppose you're all 
bound to leave, soon or later. It’s the way things 
go. There aint any two of my father’s family in 
the same state to-day, and there used to be eleven 
of us at home at one time.” 

That night when Mamie looked for Stella to go 
up-stairs with her to bed, as usual, the child found 
nothing of her sister in the house. She ran out 
into the yard at the back of the house. 

“Stell! I’ve got to go to bed! Stell!” 

Out by the barn there was a large strawstack. 
The cattle all winter had burrowed and eaten from 
it, and it was in a flattened, torn condition. 

It was a bright moonlight night. Just after she 
had called, Mamie saw Stella sitting on the top of 
the stack, her hands clasped about her knees, and 
her head turned away. 

“Did you hear, Stell? I’ve got to go to bed. 
What are you up there for?” She ran out to the 
foot of the stack. ‘Come on!” 

“O Mamie, can’t you go to bed alone just once?” 

“No, I want you to come, too.” 

The little girl scrambled up the side of the stack. 
“Aint it nice out here inthe moonlight? I’m going 
to slide off.” 

She gathered her dress about her preparatory 
for the slide. 

“Why, Stell Bradford, what are you crying for? 
You are erying, aint you?” 

She dropped on the stack by her sister’s side, 
and put her arms around her neck. “What’s the 
matter, Stell?” 

“Because I’ve got to grow up an idiot, and not 
know anything, and no one cares if I do!” 

She pushed the little arms from her neck, and 
sank down in the straw. “It’s just work, work 
forever, and never know anything!” 

Mamie stood over her. “Is it cause you want to 
go to Fort Scott to school?” she asked. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Well, I'll coax for you, Stell!” 

The little girl crept over in the straw and lay 
down by her sister, putting an arm over her. 

“I’ve promised father not to say anything more 
about it, and you mustn’t, either, Mamie,” said 
Stella. ‘“He’d let me go if he could. He says if 
the crop is good this year he’ll think about it, but I 
counted on it so—I thought if I worked just like a 
slave —” 

Stella’s head went down into the straw again. 
Mamie began to cry in sympathy. 

“There, don’t you cry, pettie. I'll stop,” Stella 
said, sitting up and taking her little sister’s head 
in her lap. “Let’s go in and go to bed. There!” 

With a fimal effort for control, Stella called, 
“Come on, let’s slide off the stack together!” 

Hand in hand they slid off, and climbed up and 
slid off again. When they went into the house 
there were no traces of tears on either girl’s face. 
Stella followed her little sister up the stairs, with 
the weight of her disappointment settling back on 
her heart again, and while Mamie slept, she lay 
awake for a long time, crying rebelliously. 

The corn in the bottom land, along the river, was 
almost as high as Mamie’s waist. It was strong 
and well rooted in the rich earth, and promised a 
bountiful harvest. 

It was Sunday, and Mr. Bradford had walked 
through the corn-field with Mamie and Stella. 

“I never saw corn look any better than this,” 
Mr. Bradford said. “Judging by the start it’s got, 
the ears’ll hang so high that we can ride on horse. 
back and pick ’em. This land’s pure gold for 
richness. If nothing happens I’ll get the last pay- 
ment made on the farm this fall, and after that we 
won’t be so scrimped for money, I hope.” 








“And Stella can go to Fort Scott to school,” 
Mamie said, slipping her hand into her father’s. 

“She can go a year from this fall if she can wait 
till then,” Mr. Bradford said, holding the little 
hand tightly in his own. “We can’t let her go 
before then; there’s no use thinking of it. I hope 
you won’t want to go off and leave your poor old 
father without any girl, pettie.” 

“I want to go to school when I’m big enough. | 
want to know just everything I can about every. 
thing; so does Stell.” 

“You two take after your Grandmother Brad 
ford about books and knowing things. Why, she’: 
set down to read before she’d done up her morn. 
ing’s work. It used to drive my father half-crazy 
to see her. Everything kicking around, and us 
children fooling about and doing what we liked! 
When a neighbor was sick or there was trouble 
anywhere, she always was the one that knew just 
what was to be done, though. It was a saying 
round where we lived that Mrs. Bradford only put 
down her book to do somebody a good turn.” 

Mamie had heard her father say all this many 
times before. She pulled his sleeve. 

“Don’t Stell look pretty in that dress, father?” 

Her sister was at a little distance ahead of them, 
walking through the corn rows. She was a tall 
girl, strong and well formed. She wore a light 
calico dress with a blue spray running over it, and 
a straight rimmed sundown hat, with a band of 
blue ribbon. 

Her light hair was braided, and hung down her 
back. Her eyes were brown and beautiful, and 
there was a fairness and transparency to her com- 
plexion that constant outdoor work had not 
injured. Her cheeks were round and rosy. 

“She’s a pretty fair specimen of a girl, I call her,” 
Mr. Bradford said, looking at his elder daughter 
with pride. ‘What are you looking at, Stell?” he 
called to her. . 

“Why, I was looking at those clouds. Just see 
them rolling up!. Where did they come from all 
of a sudden?” 

“Well, sure enough! We better hurry and get to 
the house, or we’ll get a wetting.” 

Rain was falling heavily when they reached the 
fence that separated the meadow land from the 
corn-field, and all the sky was black with clouds. 
They came to the house drenched to the skin. - 

The rain poured ceaselessly all the afternoon 
and night, and next morning it was still coming in 
torrents. Mr. Bradford and De Witt went out into 
the storm, and toward noon the father came in, 
looking very much distressed. 

“The river is bank-full,” he said; “if the rain 
keeps on two hours longer the corn in the bottom 
land will be gone. The oats are all beaten flat.” 

“If the river does overflow,” said De Witt, follow 
ing his father up to the door, “‘we’re broke for this 
year, sure.” 

Stella watched the river uneasily. By and by 
she called: 

“It’s over! 
the roots?” 

Mrs. Bradford and Mamie stood by her, but Mr. 
Bradford covered his face with his hands, and did 
not move or speak. 

In half an hour the whole field was flooded. 
Along the bank the corn was out of sight, and the 
water rushed furiously, but over the greater part 
of the field the green leaves were still showing 
above the slow-moving yellow water. 

At dusk the rain had stopped falling, and the 
water was going down. 

Stella put on a water-proof and went down across 
the meadow to the edge of the corn-field. She 
knew what the loss would mean to her. She woul: 
have to give up going away to school altogether; 
but she was frightened by her father’s distress, 
and her thought was chiefly for him. 

He had not eaten anything all day, and was so 
full of despair that not even Mamie’s arms around 
his neck, and her coaxing and kisses, had any 
effect to make him appear less unhappy. 

“Last year it was no rain and chineh bugs, and 
this year we’re flooded. LEverything’s gone. I 
don’t see what’s to keep us from starving. It’s 
what comes of having almost your whole crop on 
bottom land. But I suppose if it wasn’t this, it’d 
be something else!” 

Stella stood looking over the corn-field with 
aching heart and eyes full of tears. The corn lay 
flat along the ground. On the greater part of the 
field the strong young roots still clung to the earth, 
but half-exposed. The ground was wet and heavy. 

All at once her face changed. She turned and 
ran back tothe house. “Father!” she cried, as she 
vame in, “I believe I know a way to save it!” 

He raised his head and looked at her, his eyes 
dull and heavy. 

“If we can find enough men, and get the roots 
all covered up before the sun comes out, I believe 
it will live!” 

“Why, Stell, the soil is all washed out, and I 
suppose it’s about all swept away anyhow.” 

“No, it isn’t! I’ve been down to look at it. 
There’s more than half of it still hanging there. 
Don’t you think it would live?” : 

Life and interest came slowly back into Mr. 
Bradford’s face. ‘Well, we’lltryit. I don’t know 
how it’ll work, but it won’t do any hurt to try. 
You and De Witt had better each get on a horse 
and see who you can scare up to help us.” 

“TI can help, too,” Mamie said, dancing about. “I 
can pack the mud around lots of stalks.” 

“Yes, you can help, and mother’ll have to turn 
out and do what she can. Perhaps we can save 
it!” 

Following the storm, the neighbors had little to 
do, and in a few hours eight or ten men were at 
work in the field. More came during the evening. 
At midnight the greater portion of the corn was 
standing, and long before the sun came up the 
next day all that had not been entirely swept 
away was in place again. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if you’d have the 
beatinest crop you ever had!” one of the neighbors 
said to Mr. Bradford, as they were finishing the 
last row. “I heard of this being done once, back 
in Ohio, and the corn couldn’t be matched for size 
of ears, or number of bushels to the acre.” 

The sun shone warmly all day, but the corn stood 
green and unwithered. 

“It’s stood the test,” Mr. Bradford said that 


O father, will it all be torn out by 
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night at supper. “If nothing else happens now, 
it’ll live. Stell, you saved it!” 

He looked across the table at his daughter, his 
eyes bright with tears. 

“When I looked at you down there to-day work- 
ing like a man to help get it covered, and thought 
that the whole thing was your idea, I said to 
myself, ‘She’s a smart girl, and if her mind’s set 
on going away to get more schooling, she can go, 
and she can go this fall!” 

“Father!” Stella cried, “I know you can’t afford 
it after all you’ve lost. I’ve given it up. I don’t 
care any more, honest I don’t.” 

“Well, you’re going whether I can afford it or 
not. I guess we'll pull through somehow.” 

GERTRUDE SMITH. 


* 
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NEVER FOREBODE. 


Nay wherefore alarm thee? 

is hour is thine own; 

That fate doth not harm thee 
Which yet is unknown. 


Selected. —Marion E. Hicks Harmon. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO TECHS ABROAD. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
Our Flight Down the Yang-tsze River. 


Frost was dead, and we seemed unlikely to 
survive him many hours. The house to whose 
eaves Wright, Lee Wung and I clung floated on, 
swaying alarmingly. 

When Wright had climbed upon the roof, we 
lifted our mandarin patron up after him; but 


when I attempted to follow, the house rolled over | everywhere. 


toward me and dipped us again. But we contrived 
to ascend once more, and to steady the rickety 
structure. 

Fully a hundred floating houses were in sight, 
and upon most of them were perched little groups 
of the miserable people. At a distance of half a 
mile the upper three stories of a pagoda rose out 
of the water. As we drifted nearer several Taoist 
priests could be seen on the galleries. Lee Wung 
shouted to them, announcing his rank, and bidding 
them come to our assistance; but no attention was 
paid us till our mandarin had recourse to his 
“crystal button,” the badge of his official rank—a 
good-sized diamond set in a jade ring. This he 
flashed in the sunshine, twice slowly, then five 
times rapidly, following a kind of signal code. 

At last a sampan put off from the pagoda, con- 
taining two pleasant old priests and two “schol- 
ars,” or temple students, who rescued us from 
our dangerous perch and rowed us first to the 
pagoda, where we found thirty people with no food. 

We passed hundreds of houses all overflowed 
save the roofs, and all covered with people who 
begged us to take them off. Lee Wung coolly 
advised them to drown themselves. 

“The whole river is out,” he told them. “You 
can get no crops this year. You will starve if you 
do not drown.” 

Heartless as this advice sounded, it was based 
on the evident fact of the situation. Many of the 
people clearly realized this, for they were jumping 
into the water. Off one house in particular we 
saw six drown themselves, one after another. 

Toward eleven o’clock we were landed near Sun 
Sing Tu, a walled town, where we obtained food 
and sedan chairs for our trip southward toward 
Nankin, which we reached on the 22d of the 
month. Thence Lee Wung set off with us by 
river steamer for Shanghai. 

Here we heard that six thousand laborers had 
been drowned at the breach on the night of our 
adventure, with probably a hundred thousand of 
the inhabitants of the Honan plain. Lee Wung 
himself was reported drowned, along with three 
American engineers. Our Chinese patron took no 
trouble to contradict the report of his death, and 
smiled with great satisfaction. 

At Shanghai he bought a small tug of an English 
firm, and on the 29th of the month we set off up 
the Yang-tsze again for Sz’chuen. Lee Wung 
was not in good spirits; the Yellow River fiasco 
had put him in a bad humor, and the discomforts 
of our narrow quarters on the tug disturbed his 
luxuriqus tastes; but we cheered him a little by 
portraying the great possibilities of our discovery 
of petroleum on the To Chiang. 

We reached the provincial home of the Wung 
family on the 14th of September, and on the 
following day Wright and I returned to the salt- 
works on the To Chiang. There we found the 
process of evaporation going on much as in July, 
and the oil-well which we had drilled still quies- 
cent under the cap. 

But a dangerous change in public feeling had 
occurred. The Chinese proprietor of the public 
house in the village gave us to understand that we 
must seek lodgings elsewhere. The laborers at 
the salt-works offered no greeting when we went 
among them. Plainly some enemy had been busy 
during our absence. As we looked for new lodg- 
ings, we heard for the first time, from round a 
corner, the cry of “Foreign devils!” 

This was the effect of the visit of some Buddhist 
priests, who had predicted terrible misfortunes if 
the earth were so deeply punctured by the drills 
of the foreigners. Moreover, that antipathy to 
foreigners which is deeply implanted in China 
Was on the eve of a periodic outburst over the 
entire country. We were hearing the first mutter- 
ings of the popular wrath which culminated a few 
months later in the terrible “anti-missionary 
riots.” 

“I don’t like this,” Wright remarked to me. 
“There’s trouble brewing. I wish we had Frost.” 

But Frost was at the bottom of the Hoang Ho. 
We felt his loss more than ever as we agreed that 
it would be wise to gather up our outfit for well- 
—" and return to the salt-works on the Min 

iver. 

On the way we visited Lee Wung, and found 
him well aware of the state of public feeling. 
Indeed, he was slightly cool toward us himself, 
but bade us proceed up the Min, and pump the 
water out of his five coal-mines there. He had the 








promise of a government coal contract, if he could 
contrive to fill it. 

We went up the Min next day in the tug, 
with an order from Lee Wung to the Chinese 
foreman at the salt-works, who received us civilly; 
but we soon found that the priests had here, too, 
stirred up feeling against the “foreign devils.” 

As the engine of the salt-well had broken a crank- 
rod and been set aside, we repaired it, mounted it 
on wheels, and transported it to the coal-mines, 
where two days later we began pumping with 
seven men. The first whiff of steam seemed to 
arouse the animosity of the Chinese. That night 
the engine was maliciously disabled. 

While we were repairing it next morning a 
crowd of loafers gathered, and three Taoist priests 
approached and harangued them. 


Wright and I | 


watched the engine that night, and sent a messen- | 
ger to Lee Wung. Next afternoon twelve soldiers | 


from the garrison at the mouth of the Min appeared we are off the better. There’s no telling what the 
on the scene, and did guard duty at the mine for a little scamp may do.” 


week. 


We cleared the smaller of the three flooded | When one has started to run, it is best to run as 


mines of water, and had begun pumping the 
second when hundreds of yellow circulars, printed 
in large black Chinese characters, were suddenly 
posted everywhere, on house doors, on trees, on 
rocks, even around the engine at the mine. I had 
our interpreter translate one of them into English, 
and here it follows, though certain gross expres- 
sions are expunged: 


“All good men must rise and chase out the for- | 
| where it was necessary to coal, and where river | 


eign devils and burn their books. They come to 


destroy China. They bore holes into Hades and let | 


up fire. Their priests are all evil spirits that have 
escaped from Tartarus. They revile all that is 
holy in China. 

“In every province these demon priests despatch 
renegades who secretly distribute evil books 


Many of these books have been | 


“I have lost money,” he said. “I willdo nothing | 
more. Yougo! Youhave your pay. Get out!” he 
cried. “You understand that, do you not?” 

“In that case,” said I, “‘we shall keep possession 
of your tug, and do our best to get down the 
Yang-tsze in her. But take notice, we do not steal 
her.” 

“All right,” he said, changing to sweetness 
suddenly. “You go in the launch. It is all right.” 

But he nipped off another nail so nervously, 
and his eyes dwelt on me in so unpleasant a 
manner that I half-suspected he meditated making 
way with me somehow. 

The sun was just rising when I reached the 
landing-place where Wright was waiting on board 
the tug. 

“The cold-blooded little wretch!” he exclaimed, 
when I told him my experience. “But I expecte” 
as much. I never trusted him. And the soov.er 


Without delay we steamed away down the river. 


fast as possible. 

That forenoon we spoke a market boat crossing | 
the river, and purchased a quantity of rice, sweet 
potatoes, fruit and fowls, and at nightfall we 
moored the tug to a craggy bank where there were 
no houses. Here we prepared food and each | 
obtained three hours’ rest, one watching while the | 
other slept. 

On the third morning we reached Chung-king, 





toll has to be paid. Wright and I carried each a 
certificate from Lee Wung, setting forth the fact 
that we were in his service; we had also a number 
of old orders bearing his signature. These we 
now displayed to the full extent of their value. 

As the little mandarin was well known along the 
river the head official, though he behaved sullenly, 





A Hurriea Departure. 


picked up. Remember, as soon as you hear them 
spoken about by any one, go quickly and make 
search everywhere and seize them. Whenever 
you see a devil son or a devil grandson praising 
the devil doctrines, attack him; whenever you see 
a devil book, burn it. On no account be careless.” 

Still Wright and I went about our business, 
working hard every day. Inthe course of a fort- 
night miners were fetching up coal from the small 
mine; but loafers, beggars and boys hooted us 
whenever we appeared in public. 

At last the foreman warned us that he feared we 
were in personal danger, as dreadful anti-foreigner 
riots had occurred farther down the Yang-tsze, at 
Chung-king and Ichang. 

That night we heard a great din of tom-toms, 
cymbals and shouting in the street outside the 
hong. I had not yet fallen asleep, but we had both 
retired. A mob of at least a thousand Chinese 
had collected, carrying torches, and all were 
shouting, ‘Kill the foreign devils!’ 

Then our host ran in by a back way, and be- 
sought us to fly. 

“Atonce! atonce!” hesaid. “They will murder 
you! They will burn down the place!” 

We stole out at a back door and ran for the 
river, where the tug lay moored, coaled and ready 
to fire up. 

While Wright kindled the fire, I poled the craft 
out into midstream. 
made we decamped down the Min, and entered 





| 
} 


took the toll, accepted a fee, and permitted us to 
purchase five tons of coal. We also engaged a 
Chinese pilot for the gorges below, hired two river 


men to go as far as Ichang, and bought provisions | 


for the journey. 


| 


two officials running down the bank. They, too, 
were shouting. 

By this time we had got out a hundred yards, 
and started off at speed. 
«The gunboat was now the only thing we feared. 
It carried two small Krupp guns, six-pounders. 


| The one astern was pointing directly down the 


river, and as the distance from where we started 
was scarcely a quarter of a mile, we knew that 


| they could make it interesting for us if they had 


a gunner who knew his business. 

I could see men behind the gun, yet for some 
reason they were a little slow in deciding to shoot. 
At last came a puff of white smoke and a report. 
A ball passed overhead, thirty feet, perhaps, with 
an audible “lisp” as it flew by. 

“Better stand clear of the boiler!” I called to 
Wright, for I could see that the gun was being 
reloaded. They fired a second shot, which struck 


| the water a little ahead of us, about thirty feet to 


starboard, and ricochetted far below. 

It either actually struck, or else went close to a 
large junk that was beating up-stream. We heard 
the crew yelling their alarm. I took the hint and 
headed for the junk, placing her exactly in line 
with us and the gunboat! 

No more shots were fired, the danger of hitting 
a compatriot being scarcely compensated for by 
the pleasure of shooting at a “yang-jen.” The 
junk’s crew stared at us as we passed, and Wright 
saluted them with the whistle. Perceiving that we 
were foreigners, they raised the usual yell of 
execration. 

We went on at speed day after day, giving both 


‘towns and junks as wide a berth as possible, and 


passing the nights under steam, till on the ninth 
day of our flight we stepped ashore on the “Bund” 
at Shanghai, and cheered for the lovely old stars 
and stripes floating over our heads at the con- 
sulate. 

A fortnight later we left China, sailing for 
Alexandria by way of the Suez Canal, on our way 
to visit the petroleum wells at Baku upon the 
Caspian Sea. 

Somy story of work in China is the story of a 
failure. Yes; but it is a poor head that learns 
nothing from defeat. The mistakes we made are 
now apparent to us both. We were too “American 
smart,” and in too great a hurry to accomplish 
something notable. George Frost understood China 
far better. “Go slowin China,” was the maxim he 
was always repeating. 

If we could go back, in the light of our present 
experience, we should conform as strictly as pos- 
sible to the manners and customs of the country. 
We should live very quietly, make numerous 
personal friends, bore no oil-wells till we were 
prepared to cap thetn, and introduce steam very 
gradually and unostentatiously. 

In a word, we should conciliate and reassure the 
people instead of startling and alarming them. 

Whether we can go back, after five or ten years, 
or whether we can ever return to Sz’chuen, is 
doubtful. But if not we, some other “Tech,” 
wiser and more prudent, may yet found a great 
‘industry on the To Chiang and the Min. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
The End. 
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For the Companion. 


MINIATURE YACHTS. 


The sailing of miniature yachts has become such 
a popular sport in this country within the past few 
years that men of technical knowledge have given 
their attention to the production of these small 
craft. The art of modelling them so as to give 
speed and the arrangement and balancing of their 
sails have been carefully studied, and in the races 
that now take place between them, it is really skill 


Three days later after passing a Chinese gun- | in building and sailing that wins the victory rather 
boat just above the last gorge, we reached the | 


great pool above Ichang “without any startling 


than chance. 
Boy yacht clubs have been organized in several 


incident. Here river toll had to be paid again and | cities. The American Model Yacht Club of Pros 
coal taken. The coal we got without difficulty, at | pect Park, composed of lads residing in Brooklyn, 


river men till it was on board. 


| four taels per ton, and did not discharge our two | is probably the largest in the country. The club 


has established rules and regulations similar to 


Meantime we sent the pilot, who had already | those that govern the big yacht clubs, and holds 
received his fees, with the money for the toll, to | regular regattas at which handsome trophies are 


the customs boat which lay at the foot of the pool. 

This pilot had agreed to go as far as Hwangchau, 
a long distance below. 
trust him, as we were afraid he suspected us of 
being in unusually great haste. Two hours passed 
without the pilot’s return. I now think that he 
decamped with the toll money, without troubling 
himself to go to the customs barge. 
not suspect this at the time. 


As a mob was assembling with cries of “Foreign 


devils!” we grew impatient to be off. Wright at 
last blew the whistle three times to summon our 
pilot back. Immediately the customs boat dis- 
played a signal, ordering us to delay and communi- 
cate with them. Meantime the gunboat had dropped 


As soon as steam could be | down the river to its usual position near the 


customs boat. 


the main river Yang-tsze at three in the morning. | I now suppose that the customs officers signalled 


We decided to see Lee Wung and claim his 
protection, and so stopped at the landing-place for 
his house. Wright remained in the tug, while I 
ran four miles to the mansion. Our mandarin was 
in bed. 

After a time he appeared, very sleepy, and 
resembling a little olive-colored wax idol more 
than anything I ever before saw alive. 

While I told my story, the little pessimist sat 
regarding me with apparent indifference, not to 
say disfavor. He broke silence at length by 
swearing in English. “I can do nothing,” he said. 
“You will have to go.” 

“Go?” I asked. “Go where? 
service.” 

“Go where you like,” he suddenly screamed. 
“Get out! That what you say in America: ‘Skip 
out! Scoot!’” 

“But, your excellency,” I remonstrated, ‘be 
pleased to remember that we are sixteen hundred 
miles from the coast in the midst of your country, 
and that if you do not protect us, we shall very 
likely be murdered.” 

Lee Wung picked at his long nails, and then 
suddenly nipped one of them off with his teeth. 


We are in your 





us as areminder that we had forgotten to pay toll. 
But we guessed that our pilot had reported us as 
suspicious characters, and that the signal was the 
prelude to our arrest and imprisonment. 

The chances of our getting out of China alive in | 
the then excited state of public feeling seemed 
bad—particularly if Lee Wung should wickedly 
testify that we had stolen the tug! 

“What do you think?” Wright said. 
a minute to decide this thing.” 

“Let us start,” said I. “They’ve no telegraphs, 
thank fortune! We can steam faster than any 
messenger they can send down the river. Let’s | 
run for it, and take no risks of a Chinese prison!” 

We cast off the shore lines, and seizing the pike- 
poles shoved the tug slowly off, so as to get clear 
of an oil junk and two sampans close alongside. 
Suddenly a shout rose along the water front; for 
the crowd saw that we were taking leave hurriedly, 
in defiance of the signal. Two or three stones were 
thrown, but we got clear. 

Wright then sprang for the engine-room, and I 
ran to the wheel. We backed out into the stream. 
As I stood at the wheel I could see the yellow 


“We've but 


We did not altogether | 


But we did | 
| tive ability or appreciation of most lads. 


| 





awarded the winning boats. 

The lake at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, is the 
scene of these contests, and when it is known that 
a race is to come off, the banks are crowded with 
spectators, old and young. ° 

The boats sailed in these races are built by skil- 
ful men, well qualified to obtain the best results 
possible from models, and are beyond the construc- 
They 
measure from two to four feet in length on the 
water-line, and are remarkably fast sailers. The 
best of them are valued at from two hundred to 
three hundred dollars. 

There are several clubs in Brooklyn besides the 
one already mentioned, but New York City has no 
organized model-yacht club. There is an informal 
organization of fifty or more boys, who meet 
frequently in the yacht-house at Conservatory 
Lake, Central Park, to discuss, after the manner 
of real sportsmen, the merits of their boats. 

Several years ago there was a club in the park 
with a large number of members, including one of 
the most noted model-yacht builders in the country. 
It was called the Manhattan Miniature Yacht Club, 
and its commodore was Captain Arvidson, an old 
sea-dog who retired from service long ago. 

It is fully twenty years ago that the captain went 
to Central Park one day with a three-foot model 
yacht, and asked permission to sail her. This was 
refused on the ground that permits of this kind 
were given to boys only. 

The next year he was more successful. He found 
that a model-yacht builder, living in the upper part 
of the city, was, in a way, running things at Con 
servatory Lake. He did a thriving business in 
selling his boats to the boys who frequented the 
park, and got up regattas among them. 

Captain Arvidson tried strategy. Hearing of a 
regatta that was to take place on the lake, he 
arranged his thirty-six-inch boat so that it would 
be just right for the sail over the course, and lent 
it to a boy of his acquaintance, who was only too 


ensign of the barge dipping violently, and espied glad to act as its skipper. His boat sailed away 
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from the others with ease, and won the prize. | 
This was the beginning of open regattas on the | 
lake. 

When the Manhattan Miniature Yacht Club 
was started, it left Conservatory Lake, and fora 
time had its headquarters at the lake near 110th 
Street. The wind here being uncertain, a move 





speed. It would be well, if possible, to model 
the sails and rigging after those of a boat that is 
known to be a good sailer. 

In organizing a club, the best method to follow 
is to get a copy of the by-laws and constitution 
of a real yacht club, for then you will know just 
how the fleet should be officered, and will be able 


> 


A Miniature Yacht Race. 


was made to Bowery Bay, on the north shore of | 
Long Island, where fortnightly races were given | 
over a three-mile course. 

These races were exceedingly popular for a | 
time; but the difficulty in getting to the course | 
resulted finally in the dissolution of the club. | 
But since that time the sport has vastly increased | 
in popularity, and model-yacht building has con- | 
stantly improved, until it is now an art. | 

Many of the model yachts to be seen in} 
Central and Prospect Parks to-day are designed, | 
modelled, finished and rigged with as much skill as | 
though they were larger boats, intended for entry | 
in the races of the New York Yacht Club. Some 
are modelled after famous racers such as the 
Thistle, Mayflower, Volunteer and other flyers. 
Keel yachts are the most popular as they sail 
more steadily. 

Captain Arvidson has three yachts that are the | 
pride of Central Park. Two of them, the Alice 
and the Alert, are built on the lines of the famous 
Volunteer, but his swiftest yacht—the Josephine 
—is a model of the Scotch cutter, the Thistle. 
She is thirty-six inches long at the water line, and 
forty-two inches over all, and has what is called 
the ‘‘double back-action”’ steering apparatus. 

It is no easy matter to sail a miniature yacht. 
The boys and men who handle the crack boats no 
longer let luck control their movements. Although 
any one can start his boat from shore, after having 
set her tiller in some haphazard way, the good 
yachtsmen do not do this, but study to get all the 
speed possible out of her. 

In order to accomplish this they must know 
how much sail she will bear, how to trim her, 
and how to set her tiller to the nicest notch. This 
is in some respects more difficult than it is to 
handle a large yacht, where you have your sheets 
and tiller at your hand. There is nothing to 
control the model yacht after she has left the 
shore. She must be attended to before she starts. 

It may be supposed that it is only the sons of 
wealthy parents who can afford to indulge in 
this recreation. On the contrary, it lies within 
the reach of every boy of moderate means to own 
a miniature yacht. 

At Conservatory Lake the rich man’s son may 
be seen hobnobbing with the barefooted street 
urchin, and not unfrequently the cheap craft, 
purchased in a toy store for a small sum, by 
superior seamanship outsails finely built yachts. 

An ingenious boy can buy a fairly good boat 
at the stores for a reasonable sum, and by making 
some changes in the sails and steering gear, can 
make it very swift. In selecting a boat the 
following general directions should be followed: 

A cutter-built boat is the best. It should be at 
least two feet long. Its breadth, or beam, amid- 
ships should be about one-third of its length. Its 
depth, not including false keel, should be one-half 
of its breadth. 

It should be remembered that length means 
speed; beam or breadth stability, and depth 
resistance, opposing the action of the wind in 
driving the boat to leeward. Of course ‘the 
narrower the boat, the more lead she will require, 
but the amount can only be decided by experi- 
ment. . 

Now as to the sails: Most of the cheap boats 
for sale in the stores are poorly equipped in this 
respect. In altering the sails, one should not 
forget that a miniature yacht, having no man at 
the helm, must be steered by its canvas. Conse- 
quently the head sails—the foresail and jib—as 
well as the bowsprit must be made much larger 
than in real yachts. A little experimenting will 
enable you to adjust these matters correctly. 

The height of the mast and length of the spars 
must be determined according to the amount of 
sail the boat can carry. It may be necessary to 
make new sticks, which any boy of ordinary 
mechanical skill can readily do. 

By observing these instructions, a very cheap 
boat can be made to go along at a clipping rate of 





to form rules and regulations to govern the 
members of the association. You will learn also 
how regattas should be conducted, and may 
become in all respects small imitation yachts- 
men. Joun P. RITrer. 
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No beauty in the fairest face, 
No sound, of all most musical, 
But borrows out of heaven its gra 


e 
Morning and Evening hold them all. 
EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 
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THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE. 


An important change in the ecclesiastical 
system of the Roman Catholic Church in America 
has begun with the Pope’s appointment of Mon- 
signor Satolli as first ‘Apostolic Delegate’ to the 
United States. Though the degree of his authority 
has not yet been precisely declared, the nature of 
his duties is pretty well known. 

An Apostolic Delegate is, in effect, a deputy- | 
Pope. The purpose of his appointment is that he | 








' shall deal, in the country where he is stationed, | 
buildings is the fact that these buildings are 


with matters that would otherwise be referred 
directly to the “‘Congregatio de Propaganda Fide’’ 
at Rome. 

Hitherto the Catholic Church in this country 
has been administered as a mission church. Under 
this system the archbishops and bishops exercised, 
each in his own diocese, a highly independent 
authority. Any priest or congregation aggrieved 
by an ecclesiastical decision might appeal to 
Rome. But the tribunal was distant, and to! 
bring all the facts of a case before it was difficult | 
and costly, and sometimes required the parties to | 
go to Rome in person. 

Moreover, the independence of the bishops 
resulted sometimes in their not taking similar 
views of similar questions, and in the absence of 
an appeal to Rome and an authoritative settle- 
ment of a disputed matter, there was a certain 
degree of confusion and conflict. 

Now the new system makes the ‘Apostolic | 
Delegate”’ a final authority in all such matters. | 
This “delegation” is the eighth in the world. | 
There were already two in Europe, four in Asia, | 
and one in Africa. Although they are all under | 
the control of the Congregation of the Propaganda | 
—a committee of cardinals—yet henceforward 
the Congregation will act through the delegate, 
and will not hear any appeals from the decisions 
of bishops in the United States, nor probably any 
appeals from the decisions of the delegate. 

The announcement that the delegation will be 
permanent appears to have given general satis- 
faction to our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. 
They regard it as a large concession of ecclesi- 
astical home-rule; for they will have a home 
tribunal, although the delegate who presides over 
it is merely a resident foreigner. 

It is thought that more harmony among the 
bishops, a greater sense of liberty among the 
priests, and fewer doubts among the laity will 
surely result from having in,this country an easily 
reached and preéminent representative of the head 
of the church. 

There is peculiar fitness in the selection of 
Monsignor Satolli. He was the Pope’s pupil in 
theology when Leo XIII. was simply Professor | 
Pecci. He is one of the Pope’s confidential | 
advisers, and his personal representative at the 
Congress of American Catholics held three years 
ago at Baltimore. Most important of all, he 
appears to be in perfect accord with Pope Leo’s | 
expressed desire that the civil policy of the Roman | 
Catholic Church in republican countries shall | 
conform as far as possible with public opinion. | 

Of this desire the Pope has lately given evidence | 
by approving republican institutions for France, 
and by sustaining Monsignor Satolli in his elabo- 
rate setting forth of the doctrine that American 











Catholics may properly attend common schools, 
not only where parochial schools are lacking, but | 
where they fail to afford a secular education as 
good as that of the common schools. 

Monsignor Satolli’s intimate knowledge of 
American ways and ideas may be expected to | 
enable him to act judiciously and with all desira- | 
ble promptitude. Of late his name has been most 
conspicuous in connection with the case of the 
Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, who had long been a 
popular priest in New York, when, in 1886, he 
became a public champion of the land tax doctrine 
propounded by Mr. Henry George. 

Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, ordered 
Doctor McGlynn to abstain from its advocacy at 
a coming public meeting to which he was engaged. 
The priest disobeyed, asserting that the doctrine 
which he advocated had never been condemned 
by competent authority. Upon this he was first 
suspended, and afterward excommunicated by 
Archbishop Corrigan. 

So the matter remained until it was brought 
before Monsignor Satolli, who has reinstated 
Doctor McGlynn in the church, and permitted 
him to resume his priestly functions. 

The case is peculiarly interesting just now as 
illustrating the sort of disputes that Monsignor | 
Satolli will hereafter settle at his discretion. 
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IN FUTURE FORMS. 


What is lovely never dies, 
But passes into other loveliness, 
Star-dust or sea-foam, flower or winged air. 
If this befalls our poor, unworthy fles 
Think thee what destin ny awaits the soul! 
What glorious vesture it shall wear at last! 
Selected. —T. B. Aldrich, 
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THE WORLD'S PAIR. 


Throughout the past winter the work of com- 
pleting the buildings for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and of getting all things 
in readiness for the opening of the fair in May 
next, has been progressing day and night. The 
buildings, which have now risen in their full 
proportions, form a city which covers more than 
six hundred and fifty acres. 

The magnitude of the exhibition may be | 
suggested by the fact that the largest of the | 
twelve great exposition edifices proper, the Hall 
of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, would easily 
contain all the buildings which were erected for 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia. 

If a man were to walk twenty miles a day 
through the aisles of the exhibition, seven days 
would be required for him to make the circuit. 
That is to say, it would take him a working week 
and one day over merely to be able to say that he 
had walked all through the exhibition, without 
stopping to look at anything. 

Far more important than the magnitude of the 


suitable and beautiful, and that the exhibition 
within them will be really representative of the 
life, arts, industries, resources and achievements 
of America. 

Since there has been application for five times 
as much space as the vast buildings contain, there 
is abundant material from which to make a 


| judicious and interesting choice of exhibits from 


all parts of the world. 

Let us look at the question of the interest of 
the people of the whole country in this World’s 
Fair. Congress appropriated two and a half 
million dollars as a free gift to the exposition, in 
addition to other expenditures and concessions. 
This was an indication that all the people of the 
country were regarded as having an interest in 
the fair, from which they were expected to derive 
advantage. 

But this sum represents only a small part of 
the cost of the exposition, which has already been 
more than fifteen million dollars. The people of 
the country must in the end pay the greater part 
of this great sum. What return do they get, 
beyond a chance to see the fair? 

In the first place, the people commemorate most 
brilliantly the discovery of our continent by 
Columbus. The sentiment attending so memorable 
a celebration is of value. 

Again, they give to foreign peoples a new and 
wonderful demonstration of our country’s re- 
sources and capabilities. Not only do they sum 
up the accomplishment of four hundred years,— 
the greater part of which, however, is the accom- 
plishment of a hundred years,—but they point 
the way to future development in a way which is 
likely to attract much foreign capital. 

In this view the fair may well be worth while, 
but by far its most important and valuable phase 
is the stimulus which it affords to our own people. 
The admirable art of the ‘‘White City,” and of 
the many features of the exhibition, have already 
turned the thoughts of many thousands of the 
American people in a new direction. Undoubtedly 
a new impulse toward a regard for beauty in 
utility will forever be dated, in this country, 


| from the World’s Fair of 1893; for in the making 


of this great exhibition free rein has for the first 
time been given to the allied arts in a great 
material enterprise, untrammelled by any other 
considerations than those of proper use. 

The splendor and practicality of the result 
make together a lesson which can hardly be 
forgotten, and which, if duly heeded, will be of 
priceless and increasing value. 

Material returns to the people in general there 
will undoubtedly be. The exhibition of inter- 


|every part of America, will be a fine interstate 


and international advertisement. 

Viewing the World’s Fair as it appears in its 
present promise, it seems likely to increase 
patriotism and love of country by stimulating 
a proper pride, and to unify the ideas and 
sympathies of the American people. 


* 
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UNDER THE CURB. 


Doctor Weir Mitchell, lecturing to a school of 
nurses lately upon the necessity of self-control in 
emergencies, told the following incident: 

One of his patients, while in a low, nervous 
condition, swallowed by mistake a dose from the 
wrong bottle. She shrieked out that she was 
poisoned. One of the nurses screamed, “Aconite!” 
and began to cry hysterically. The other nurse, 
seeing that the patient was going into convulsions 
from terror, when relief would be impossible, 
said coolly: 

“Don’t be frightened. Look here,” taking a 
mouthful of the dose herself. 

She then went outside to rid her mouth of it, 
procured an emetic, and sent for a doctor and a 
stomach pump. Her calmness saved the life of 
the patient. 

A fire occurred in a crowded theatre in a 
Southern city last winter. A paper scene in the 
flies ignited and blazed up in sight of the audience, 
who began to shriek wildly, and to rush to the 
doors. A woman behind the curtain seized a 
sheet of music, and coming forward, bowed calmly, 
smiled and began to sing. 

Her steady voice and smiling face convinced the 
panic-stricken mob that there was no danger as no 
words could have done. They stopped and settled 
down quietly into their seats. A fatal panic was 
checked by a cool stroke of ready wit. 

Now self-control is not to be acquired in a 
moment of danger by a strong desire for it, any 
more than we can command skill in the use of a 
sword when attacked. It comes through training. 

The woman who coolly sang with a fire behind 
her and a frantic mob before was accustomed to 
control her feelings in the presence of a crowd. 

Doctor Mitchell in the same lecture stated that 
he was once on a steamer during a frightful colli- 
sion. Passengers and crew were uncontrollable 
with terror. The only persons who remained calm 
were two educated American gentlewomen. They 
were probably no wiser, no more courageous nor 
| devout than the others; but they belonged to a 
| class taught from childhood to repress emotion in 
public. 

If you wish to be a hero in a great emergency, 
practise heroism in self-control every day. 





I DID IT! 


A company of small boys, armed with lath 
muskets and displaying handkerchief banners, 
was recently noticed marching toward a suburban 
railway station from the open space in front of it. 
Their commander was a shrewd-faced lad, some- 
what older than the rest. 

Mutiny had evidently begun in the ranks, for as 
the youngsters drew near the station—before 
which a train just then stopped—their captain, 
bringing them to a sharp halt, addressed them as 
follows: 

“Say, fellers, some of you say you want to take 
turns bein’ cap’n. Youcan’t do it. I’m the only 
feller to be cap’n of this company. Any one says 
I aint he can get out. Say, can any of you fellers 
make them cars start when he wants ter? J can, 
I’m boss of that train. Now yousee! Stand where 
you be, and you just watch me.” 

He moved several rods to the right where, 
between two cars, he could see the conductor of 
the train on the station platform. From the rank 
and file of the “‘soldiery” this official could not be 
seen. 

“Now then,” he shouted, “train don’t start till I 
wave my sword. Watch and you’ll see how it 
minds me.” 

His eye was on the conductor. “Hold still!’ he 
called, apparently to the engineer. “‘Not yet—there 
—hold on!” In a moment or two the conductor 
gave the signal. 

“Go it!” and the would-be captain swung his 
sword—it was a section of a barrel stave—‘go it!” 
and apparently at his command the obedient train 
puffed off. 

“Do you see that?” he cried. ‘“Who’s cap’n of 
this comp’ny now?” Then the hoodwinked com 
pany of boys trotted off submissively behind the 
juvenile sharper who had thus demonstrated his 
power to command, and therefore his right to 
rule. 

How many “great discoverers” or “originators of 
great movements” can justly claim a better right 
to their boasted titles than was due this precocious 
little pretender? 

“When that boy grows up,” said the observer of 
the scene, “he will probably become one of the 
lazy, glib-tongued leaders in ‘practical politics’ 
that are so plenty in our great cities.” 


+ 
an a 


“GOSSIP’S BRIDLE.” 


And this we call the “gossip’s beside,” 

Made for tongues that talk too idle 
This is the inscription on an iron hooping, with 
a flat piece projecting inward to lie upon the 
tongue, preserved in the ancient church of Walton- 
upon-Thames, in Surrey, England. 

Tradition says that this bridle was presented to 
the parish about two centuries ago by a person of 
consequence, whose name was Chester. Its pres- 
entation arose from the singular circumstance of 
| his having lost a valuable estate through the idle 
stories of a neighbor. 

In the days when this curious instrument was in 
use it was sometimes called a “brank,” and was 
put upon the head of the offender and padlocked 
behind; the wearer was then led through the town, 
and publicly proclaimed a “gossip” in loud tones, 

that all might hear and be warned. 

The general definition of the verb “to gossip” is 
“to talk idly, especially about other people ;” and 








esting, characteristic and useful things, from 


although there is at present no fear of the “brank,” 
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yet public opinion has made of itself a bridle that 
goes far toward restraining malicious persons in 
their personal remarks about other people. 
Edmund burke’s brother once said, “I don’t see 
what there was about Ned different from the rest of 
us to make him become famous. Yet, when I come 
to think about it, I remember that while we would 


sit about gossiping, he would be at work.” 


* 


Gossip may not always be malicious. The offence 
of idle chattering is seldom intentional, yet it is a 
far greater waste of time than any innocent amuse- 
ment. 

“He seems to have considerable to say, but he 
has so much talkin’ to do he don’t get to sayin’ it,” 
was a farmer’s clever description of a gossipy 
neighbor’s conversation. 


a 
IRISH WIT. 


Dissension and anxiety, with other causes, have 
done much in late years to sober and cast a gloom 
over the character of the Irishman, but occasion- 
ally a sparkle of his old shrewd humor breaks out, 
as the following true story proves: 

An American last summer landed from 
steamer at Queenstown in company with an 
English politician belonging to the Conservative 
party. 

As they drove up from the custom-house, the 
American commented on the sad faces of the 
people on the sidewalks, differing greatly from 
Lever’s typical jolly Irishman. 

“Yes,” said the Englishman, roughly, “Pat has 
lost all of his intelligence, if indeed he ever had 
any.” 





“Shure, sor,” said the driver of the jaunting car, | 


quickly, “I’m thinkin’ the wit has gone to the brute 
bastes, thin. Look at me mare, Maggy, here. 


Yisterday a jontleman, lean an’ long-legged, ran | 


out of the hottel. 

“*Bring up your car,’ says he. 
station in three minutes!’ 

“But Maggy planted her legs apart, an’ not an 
inch wud she move. Whippin’s an’ cusses was 
alike to her. She stud like iron. He hed to run 
for it; none of Maggy’s help did he get. 

“Thin a leddy steps out swate an’ soft-spoken. 
‘I must ketch the train in a few minutes,’ says she. 
‘Kin I hev jour car?’ ‘The car is yours, mem,’ 
says I, ‘but Maggy’s gone mad. Not a fut will she 
budge.’ 

“Wid that all at once Maggy prances ready to 
start, noddin’ an’ smilin’ at us. I druv her like 
mad to the station, an’ while I wuz mintionin’ 
afterward to a frind her quare conduct, says he: 

*“*Do yeez know who the lean man wuz?’ 

“*T do not,’ says I. 

“*°'Twas Mr. Balfour himself,’ says he. 
knowed him!’ 

“So ye see, sor,” continued the driver, with a 
knowing leer at the Englishman behind him, “the 
ontilligince is gone out of Paddy, as ye said, into 
the bastes. The man’s willin’ to be druv by the 
Tories, but the brutes is not.” 

The English Tory laughed, and tipped Pat liber- 
ally. “The brutes have not all the wit,” he said. 

Pat nodded, and they parted friends. 


‘I must reach the 


‘Maggy 


+> 
NOT SERIOUS. 


“I maintain,” said a shrewd observer, recently, 
“that the American people are becoming frivo- 
lous.” 

When he was asked what evidence he could 
bring to prove his assertion true, he replied: 

“I want no better evidence than their indiffer- 
ence to serious public affairs. Our political system 
has developed certain defects, but no effort is 
made to get rid of them. The people of some of 
our largest states submit to ‘boss rule’ which they 
could crush forever by giving attendance at caucus 
and the polls for three consecutive years. 

“See, too, how a system of frequent and pro- 
longed holidays has developed. We work fewer 
days and fewer hours in the day than our fathers, 
or even our elder brothers did. Every one seems 
to be forever looking forward to vacation, like a 
schoolboy. 

“And what do they read? What do you read? 
When you open your paper in the morning to what 
do you turn first? To the proceedings of Congress, 
or the great happenings at home or abroad? I trow 
not. You look at the score of the base-ball games, 
or the discoveries of reporters relative to the 
latest sensational murder, or at some other per- 
sonal stuff about people of whom you never heard 
before and who are dragged before the public by 
circumstances in which the public ought not to 
have the smallest interest.” 

This is a harsh judgment, but it cannot be denied 
that there is enough truth in it to cause us to pause 
and remember with the poet that “life is real, life 
is earnest.” 
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REPLY. 





HIS 


An instance of the quick wit of General Morton 
was told some years ago in connection with the 
anecdotes of Commodore Porter, father of Rear- 
Admiral Porter. 

At the close of the War of 1812, the commodore 
was in the habit of spending much of his time at 
General Morton’s hospitable mansion. The gen- 
eral’s library was adorned with portraits of dis- 
tinguished naval officers — Decatur, Bainbridge, 
Perry, Morris and others. 

The commodore expressed his admiration of the 
fidelity with which these portraits were executed, 
but added the criticism that he considered them 
too large. 

“Now I intend to add my portrait to your collec- 
tion shortly,” he said, “but it shall be done in quite 
a different style.” 

“That implies that you don’t like these?” re- 
marked his host. 

“Not exactly,” replied the commodore; “there’s 
entirely too much canvas.” 

“That’s a very singular objection for you to 
make,” said the general, directing the attention of 
his guest to a small picture representing the 
engagement of the Zssex—commanded by Porter— 
with a British frigate and sloop-of-war in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, which hung in one corner of 


the | 


the room; “a very singular objection indeed, when 
we have before us an evidence that it requires 
double the usual quantity of canvas to take you!” 


PURITAN 


Alice Morse Earle in the Jndependent represents 
the Puritan baby as having literally a struggle for 
life. In the winter time, except at such moments 
when he was scorched by the flames of the roaring 
wood fire, he must have been shivering with cold, 
for the temperature four feet away from the 
chimney on a raw winter’s day would surely make 
a modern child scream with discomfort, or lie 
stupefied and chilled. On the Sunday following 
his birth the little martyr was carried to the 
meeting-house to be baptized. 

When we read that the building was often so 
;}cold that the Communion bread was “frozen 
| —. hard and rattled sadly in the plate,” we 


| wonder that — persons could bear the expos- 
ure, and still greater is the marvel that tender 


BABYHOOD. 





| great variety of select designs, is to be 


babies could live through their christenings, for | 


a ag had often to be broken in the christening 
owl. 

Dressed in fine linen, and wrapped in a hand- 
woven christening blanket, the young Puritan 
| received his first — welcome into the church. 

One record to be found in Judge Sewall’s diary of 
January, 1694, pictures the state of the case with a 
graphic touch: 


“A very extraordinary Storm by reason of the | 


falling and driving of the Snow. Few women 
|could get to Meeting. A child named Alexander 
| was baptized in the afternoon.” 
It is evident that Alexander must have been of a 
| tough fibre, since his death is not straightway 
| recorded. 


| Nor was the christening day the only Sabbath on | 
| which the baby graced the meeting-house. Puritan | 


women were devoted church-goers, and if the 
mother went, the baby had to go also. 
we sometimes hear of a little wooden cage or 
frame in the meeting-house to hold the babies who 
were too young, feeble or sleepy to sit upright. 

Of the dress of these children we know little, 
but yet enough to prove that they must have been 
supremely miserable. Linen formed the chilly 
foundation of their attire, thin, short-sleeved, low- 
necked shirts. Their gowns were generally shape- 
less, large-necked sacks of linen or dimity made 
and embroidered by hand. 

In summer and winter the baby’s head was 
always closely covered by a cap, often warmly 
wadded, which was more comforting in cold 
weather than comfortable in the warmer season. 

Yet some of these babies survived, and New 
England was peopled with men and women of 
sturdy fibre. 


TOO SURE. 


It is sometimes a fault of young people to rely 
too fully upon their own opinions or impressions, 
and there are grown people who are quite too 
sure regarding matters to which they have given 
little attention. A passenger on a French steamer 
tells this story: 


The wind was fresh, and we were running at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour. Our mariners were 


currents had carried us into the channel. 
morning at break of day I heard the captain 
exclaim: 

“TI see breakers through the mist.” 

M. de l’ Aiguille, an officer of superior merit who 
nevertheless displayed sometimes too much of the 
confidence of youth, replied with a smile, “Those 
breakers, captain, are nowhere but in your glass.” 

“Young man,” said our old captain with a tone 
of anger, “‘you are major-general to the squadron 
and may give it the orders you think proper, but I 
know what I have to do. It is I who answer for 
the safety of my ship. I shall, therefore, give 
noe to tack, for there is not a moment to be 
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He accordingly gave that order, and during its 
execution, the fog having suddenly cleared away, 
we perceived, at about two hundred yards from 
us, the rocks against which our fleet would 
inevitably have perished. Fortunately the whole 
squadron imitated the movement of our vessel, 
and all danger was over. 

The young officer lost no time in thanking the 
captain for his wise reproof, and for his adherence 
to the duties of his position. 


AN UNFOUGHT DUEL. 


The recent absurd revival of duelling in several 
countries of the continent of Europe has recalled 
a story which was the delight of Berlin some years 
ago, and which capitally satirized this barbarous 
custom. Doctor Virchow, the eminent man of 
science, had been sharply criticising Prince 
Bismarck, who was then chancellor. 


At the end of a ae severe attack 
Bismarck felt himself personally affronted, and 
—_ seconds to Virchow with a challenge to fight a 
uel. 

The man of science was found in his laboratory, 
hard at work at experiments which had for their 
object the discovery of a means of destroying 
trichine, which were making great ravages in 


Germany. 

“Ah,” said the doctor, ‘‘a challenge from Prince 
Bismarck, eh! Well, well! as I am the challenged 

arty, I suppose I have the choice of weapons. 

ere they are!” 

He held u 
be exactl 

“One of these sausages,” he said, “‘is filled with 
trichine; it is deadly. The other is perfectly 
wholesome. Externally they can’t be told apart. 
Let his excellency do me the honor to choose 
whichever of these he wishes, and eat it, and I 
will eat the other!” 

Though the proposition was as reasonable as any 
duelling proposition could be, Prince Bismarck’s 
representatives refused it. No duel was fought, 
and no one accused Virchow of cowardice. 


two large sausages, which seemed to 
alike. 


ALWAYS SYMPATHETIC. 


George Butler, Canon of Winchester Cathedral, 
was the son of Doctor Butler, head-master of 


serious man, a power in philanthropy and the 
church, but that he had a demure sense of humor 
is shown by one anecdote of his earliest years. 


powdered hair was a figure calculated to move 
any schoolboy to admiration and awe. 
ing little George watched him, as he set out for 
school, and observed that his father wore only one 
~~ When Doctor Butler returned, he said to 

e lad: 

“You were here, George, when I went away this 
morning. Didn’t you see that I had only one 
gaiter?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Then w y, didn’t you tell me?” 

“Because,” answered George, innocently, “I 
thought it would amuse the boys!” 





Indeed, | 





| ing them. 


| deceived in their calculations, and as the lead did | myself and family.”—J. T. Hess, Leithsville, Pa. 


not indicate the proximity of the coast they were | 
expected to approach, they concluded that the 
One | 





Harrow. The boy grew up to be a dignified and | 


Doctor Butler wore a fine suit of black, with | 
knee-breeches and cloth gaiters, and with his | 


One morn. | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
Farms.—For information concerning farms in the 
great Kansas Grain and Stock belt, send ten cents to 
C. M. Niquette, Osborne, Kansas. (Adv. 
- ~ 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
IL. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Ade. 


“Standard Twill” Silk, 








Our Standard Twill Silk, printed in a 


a favorite fabric, this year, for Spring 
and Summer Gowns. 

In dark and light colors there are 
several hundred patterns, manufactured 
for no other house. 

The price is $1.00 per yard. 

Samples will be sent on request ; but | 
orders should be definite as to style and 
color preferred. It will be impossible 
to send complete lines to individual 
customers. 


James MeCreery & 6o,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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Have You Catarrh ? 
Send 4c. for sample of my C. Cure. 
Or ASTHMA? Send 4c. for my A. Relief. 
‘* PILES? Send foc. for my P. Cure. 
** CONSTIPATION ? Send roc. for my C. Cure. 
I do not puff these articles, I simply invite you to 


test and judge or yourself, confident that you will want 
G. COLMAN, Chemist, KALAMAZOO, MICH 
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Your silver is bright the day it is bought, anc 
shines each day it is cleaned. Between times it 
is dull-looking and tarnished. Once a week—on 
cleaning day—it is bright silver, and on the 
other six days, as far as appearance goes, it may 
Why not have it shine like 
new silver every day? Provide your maid with 
Stilboma, and she can easily keep the silver 
bright and shining every day in the year with 


little effort. 





As a Rule, | 


It is best not to attempt to remedy costiveness by 
the use of saline or drastic purgatives. When a| 
cathartic medicine is needed, the most prompt and | 
beneficial is Ayer’s Pills. Their effect is to restore 
the regular action of the bowels, without weaken. | 
Being sugar-coated, these Pills retain | 
their medicinal virtues for a long time, and are | 
easy to take. | 
“I can recommend Ayer’s Pills above all others, 
having long proved their value as a cathartic for 


“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began the 
use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for biliousness, 
constipation, high fevers, and colds. They served | 
me better than anything I had previously tried, 
and I have used them in attacks of that sort ever 
since.” —H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 
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A large sample of Stilboma will be sent to any one 


mention where this advertisement was seen 
and enclose six cents in stamps. 
THE CHANDLER & Rupp Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ight 
Night Dress. 
| We offer with this week’s publica- 
| tion 150 doz. Mother Hubbard Night 
| Gowns, with V-shape yoke and 60 


| fine tucks, also 4 insertions of Hem- 
| stitching, Double back, good cotton. 








| Sizes, 14, 15, 16. Worth 95c. As a 
| leader for our Cotton Underwear 
Dept. 
. Postage 


| 79 cts., FREE. 


| 
| SHEPARD, NORWELL & 00., 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink_ Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Royal Baking Powder. 
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Perfect and uniform success in making finest food is more 
certain with Royal Baking Powder than with any other. 


Use it in every receipt calling for a baking powder, or 


cream of tartar and soda, and the best results in pure, 


wholesome, appetizing food are assured. Experts use it 


because it adds to their success. 


Physicians and Health 


Officers recommend it because it adds to the wholesome- 


ness of the food. 


M. Gorju, late Czef, Delmonico’s, New-York: 
Powder I have found it superior to all others. 


A. Fortin, Ciz/, White House, for Presidents Arthur and Cleveland : 


“In my use of Royal Baking 


” 


“TI have 


tested many baking powders, but for finest food can use none but Royal.” 
Gustav Ferand, Cic/, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New-York: “I use the Royal Baking 


Powder and find it superior.” 


F. Fere, Chef, Astor House, New-York: “I have never found any equal to Royal 


“Baking Powder. This is also the opinion of 


the principal che/s of the country.” 


P. Dedier, Cicf, Arlington Ilotel, Washington, D. C.: “I have long used Royal 
Baking Powder, always obtaining the best results.” 


A. Benzelin, Cic/, Queen City Club, Cincinnati, O.: “I find nothing superior to 


Royal Baking Powder. 


It is without doubt the best.” 


L. Campagnon, Cic/, Union League Club, Chicago, IIl.: “ Royal Baking Powder 
has been used here many years, all others having been discarded.” 


A. Tenu, Che/, Hotel Brunswick, New-York: “We use only superior goods, and 
none deny that the Royal is the best baking powder made.”’ 


G. Nauvel, Cie/, Union Club, New-York: “ Royal Baking Powder is superior to 


all that I have tried.” 


Louis du Verdier, Cif, Leland’s Hotel, Chicago, Ill.: ‘ We use exclusively 


Royal Baking Powder. 


I have tried many, but always return to the Royal.” 


Hotel Bellevue, Philadelphia: “ Royal Baking Powder is the best we have ever 
used. We have tested many brands, old and new, and this is our firm belief.” 


United Cooks and Pastry Cooks’ 


Association of the United States: “We 


recommend the Royal Baking Powder as superior to all others.” 
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For the Companion. 


GLIMPSES OF EUROPE.. 


By the United States Ministers at European Capitals. 


I. A GLIMPSE OF BELGIUM. 
By Hon. Edwin H. Terrell, Minister at Brussels. 


At the time of Mr. Stanley’s visit to Brussels in 
1890, Leopold II., the King of the Belgians, invited 
me to an informal breakfast at the palace, where 
the guests were only Mr. Stanley and one or two 
others, besides the royal family. 

In the course of the conver- 
sation the illustrious explorer 
told us much that was interest- 
ing about his experiences in 
Africa, and mentioned that he 
had found the Zanzibarese 
donkeys valuable in his camp 
life to keep watch. He 
said that they were as 





trustworthy as trained watch-dogs, and had time 
and again given the alarm on the approach of 
danger to the camp. 

I then remarked that in my own experience on 
our Indian frontier I had found the same quality 
in mules, which rendered great service to us in 
indicating by their nervous movements the 
proximity of Indian prowlers. 

“But,” said Mr. Stanley, turning to the king, 
“can your Majesty tell me why it is that the 
donkey or mule is so much more sagacious than 
the horse?” 

After a few moments of thought the king replied 
that he could not discover the reason. 

Mr. Stanley next asked the queen, whose love 
for and knowledge of animals are well known; 
but she could not account for it, and begged Mr. 
Stanley to enlighten us. 

“It is,’ Mr. Stanley said, smilingly, “because 
the horse is so taken up with himself and his 
personal beauty that he has no thought for what is 
going on around him; while the donkey, well 
aware of his ugliness, and finding nothing attrac- 
tive in himself worth thinking about, tries to make 
up for his physical defects by making himself 
observant and useful, instead of being a delight to 
the eye.” 

We laughed heartily at this explanation, and 
then the king said, addressing me: 

“Mr. Minister, Mr. Stanley is a great philosopher 
and a close observer. On our drives out to my 


summer palace at Laeken he watches with great | 


interest the little children we see tumbling about 
along the road, noticing their features, trying to 
trace in their appearance and manner the indica- 
tions of what they will turn out to be when grown 


up, and what they will probably do for their | 


country when their time comes to act.” 

This conversation came to my mind as I sat 
down to tell the readers of The Companion some- 
thing about the life of children in Belgium. 

I think that in this beautiful, thrifty country the 
child’s life does not differ materially from that of 


children of other European countries, though | 


education is based on different principles from 
those which prevail in the United States. 

In our days, when intercourse and travel are so 
easy, changes are frequent and nations mingle so 
much that the broad distinctions that characterized 
them in olden times disappear more and more; 
foreign manners and customs are adopted; one 
people learns from another; old ways are for- 
gotten and new ones take their place. 

Belgium is a small, but a thrifty and beautiful 
country, and the Belgians are very proud of it. 
Their interests are all centered in it; and although 
many foreigners make their home here, the 
Belgians proper keep more to themselves, and do 
not make it easy for the foreigners to become 
acquainted with them. 

In a little village quite close to Brussels lives an 
old woman who came to the place when quite 


young, from France. She married a Belgian, who | 


soon afterward died; but she remained in the 
village, carried on her husband’s little business, 


and never went back to France. The village | 


people, although quite friendly to her, still speak 
of her as “la frangaise”—the Frenchwoman. 

The Belgians proper are chiefly composed of 
two races, the Flemish, who are originally of 


Germanic descent, and the Walloons, descendants 
of the Gauls. They have each a language of their 
own, in which they speak to their family and 
friends; but they also speak and understand 
French, which is the language of the country. In 
almost everything official French only is used. 

The public schools are free, and children are 
sent to them very young. They have to obey 
strict rules, and are dutiful to their teachers. 

They learn first and foremost all about their 
own country, drawing maps of great detail of the 
different parts of it, so as to get thoroughly 
familiar with its geography. They learn the 
history of Belgium thoroughly, and an interesting 
study it is—not to them alone, but to everybody, 
because the Belgian provinces have been the 
object of many wars, belonging at different times 
to France, Holland, Spain and Austria. 

Belgium’s central position made it the theatre of 
war of many nations; and stormy and full of 
changes has been its fate. All that is interesting 
to the student; and the Belgian children love to 
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learn all about the past of 
theircountry. Happy the people 
are that now they belong to them- 
selves, and have their own good, 
~ wise king! 

Everything pertaining to their 
. own country is carefully taught, 
_— but what lies beyond does not 

interest them much. The rest of 
the world is nothing to them, and 
they know little about it. 

Once a year prizes are distributed in schools for 
the best worker—the one who has tried hardest to 
do well. On that day you see the children dressed 
in their best on their way to school. Many carry 
or wear flowers; all are eager to obtain the prize. 

The deserving ones return home, proudly carry- 
ing their prizes, consisting mostly of choice books; 
they are decked with flowers or gay ribbons given 
by their schoolmates, who surround them admir- 
ingly, happy in their success. 

Thursday afternoon is always a half-holiday, on 
which comrades gather to spend a happy time 
together in the woods if it is summer, or skating 
or making snow-statuary in the winter. 

On a fine day you can see class after class of 
merry children clattering along two by two in 
their “sabots” (wooden shoes), led by a teacher to 
some park or playground to play and romp for an 
hour or so. The teacher either joins in the games, 
or at any rate stays to watch that no harm is done, 
and on a signal the children obediently gather 
together, group themselves as they came and 
return to'school. 

Little girls have always to wear black pinafores 
at school to keep their dresses from getting 
bespattered with ink, and to make them, while at 





school, look all alike. It is a kind of uniform that 
| all wear, so that none shall outshine the others by 
| finer dresses, and also to prevent their thoughts 
| from wandering from their lessons to each other’s 
clothes. For the same reason, perhaps, the black 

dress is chosen for universal wear for young 
| ladies in some boarding-schools. 

On special féte days of a national character, as 
for instance on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
accession of King Leopold II. to the throne, one 
feature of the celebration is a procession of school 
children, marching past the king and queen. 

Delegations of children are sent from schools all 
| overthe country. They join the Brussels children, 
| having drilled for weeks beforehand, so that on 
| the appointed day thousands upon thousands of 
|} them march in beautiful order like soldiers, 
singing beautiful songs, past the king and queen, 
who are stationed on some balcony of their palace, 
and who smile and nod to the children as they 
march past. 

Sunday is the great day for amusement here as 
in all European countries. The streets, parks and 
woods are crowded on that day. All have been 
busy during the week; so on Sunday, after having 
attended church, which they do regularly, the 
whole family turns out, often taking their food 
with them to the woods and spending the remainder 
of the day in the open air. 

The summer-time is perhaps the happiest time 
for children as well as for the grown folks, 
because it brings the “kermess”—a kind of 
Flemish fair which is held at different times all 
over the country. 

On some open place in city or village quite a 
little town of booths and tents is erected. There 
you find merry-go-rounds, Russian slides, roller- 
coasts, menageries, wonderful exhibitions of all 
sorts of curious things and animals; fat people, 
dwarfs and shooting-galleries. All have pitched 
their tents in some convenient spot. 

The crowd of eager people is immense every 
| day; and many save up all their spare money for 
| a whole year in order to spend it at the kermess. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| They enjoy themselves far better there than ata 
|more costly entertainment; in fact, the great 
success of the fair is due to the low price asked 
for the different shows. It is indeed a true 
people’s festival, and it is pleasant to see their 
thorough enjoyment. 

The noise at the fair is terrible. Each merry-go- 
round has its big hand-organ of the size of an 
upright piano, playing as loud as a brass band. 
There may be six of these in a comparatively 
small space. 

The reports of the guns at the shooting-galleries; 
the loud voices of the owners of shows and 
museums inviting the passer-by to see the contents 
of their booths; the clowns in front of the circus; 
the laughing and shouting of the throng—all that 
combined makes an ordinary tone of conversation 
impossible. 

Everybody has to scream to make himself under- 
stood; and when the throat gets too dry, why, 
there are innumerable tents where refreshments 
of all kinds are served. For the children the 
stalls filled with candies of all colors of the rain- 
bow, and gingerbread are not the least attractive 
ones. 

With such simple, childlike amusements young 
and old are satisfied. The father goes with his 
family to join in the pleasure. He may not have 
the restless activity of the American, but he will 
allow himself time to enjoy life with his wife and 
children as he goes along, and rests contented 
with a simple lot. 

One thing that would strike strangers on coming 
here would be to see the children beg in the 
streets. Some are sent begging by parents who 
are too lazy to work, and in such cases a regular 
business is made of it. 

But there are others who beg even when they do 
not needalms. They will run beside your carriage 
or trot along by your side, asking in a woebegone 
voice for “charité ! un petit sow’ (charity! a little 
penny). If you pay no attention to them they 
will, after a while, stay behind, change manner 
and tone completely, perhaps make a face at you, 
and go on laughingly with their games. 

If you let your heart be touched,—which you are 
sorely tempted to do by their heartrending voice 
and entreaty, and their dirty, ragged and hungry 
look,—they will as likely as not take the money 
you gave them to the nearest candy store and 
spend it in sweets, or buy a cigarette and make 
themselves sick with it. Not long ago I witnessed 
something that, besides illustrating what I have 
just now told you, was also extremely ridiculaus. 

I had entered a pastry cook’s to buy some cakes 
for my own children. In the store I found a little 
boy, elegantly dressed and accompanied by his 
nurse. I took him to be some little nobleman. He 
was buying an Easter egg; and while he was 
deliberating upon his choice a little beggar girl, 
perhaps five years old, dirty and ragged, appeared 
at the door, which she in vain tried to open, being 
too short to reach the handle. 

The little prince, noticing this, rushed to the 
door, opened it, and after the little girl had passed 
in without, however, taking any notice of him, he 
closed the door after her and resumed his search 
for a pretty egg. 

The little girl meanwhile stepped up to the 
counter, held up a dirty hand with a grimy five 
centimes piece in it,—about one cent,—and asked 
for cake-crumbs. On being told that there were 
none, she turned to leave the store in great 
disappointment. 

Again the same struggle at the door, and again 
the gallant little boy rushed to open and shut the 








door for the little beggar. He could not have 


are splendid big creatures, and well treated. In 
such carts the milk is brought mornings to the 
house in shining brass cans set in straw in the 
little cart, which is painted bright green and 
attended by a girl in a clean dress, blue apron 
and wooden shoes, with nothing on her head, 
winter or summer. 

The dog is hitched to this cart like a horse, with 


In some cases the dog is placed underneath the 
cart, and the girl pushes from behind. 

I should like to tell you a great deal more about 
this country, but that would overstep the limits of 
my letter. What I have told you will have given 
you some little idea of the people and customs of 
Belgium, and of the children here. 


~~ 
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HOLLAND. 


League upon league of low and level land; 
Long poplar lines and willows silvery; 
Windmills with giant arms that seem to be 

Uneasy ever; slender spires that stand 

Against a changeful sky, now dark, now bland, 

s veer the breezes from the northern sea. 


Chautauquan. —Clinton Scollard. 
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For the Companion. 


JOHNNY TUXTON’S BUCK. 


The Tuxton children cried and worried for 
| meat, and their mother vainly tried to appease 
| their appetites by preparations made from the 
| products of her five-acre field and half-acre garden 
in the pine wilderness of Michigan. 
| She had a store of onions, beans, turnips and 
beets, corn, potatoes and winter squashes. The 
| woods had furnished her with cranberries and 
| nuts; she had also dried wild plums, wild cherries 
and huckleberries, and had provided herself with 
maple sugar. But meat was lacking, and the 
month was January; and children crave flesh 
food, particularly in cold weather. 

Their father, Johnny Tuxton, had been absent 
since November in a distant lumber village, 
| working just enough to provide himself with food 
and sufficient whiskey to maintain his local reputa- 
tion of “a lazy, drunken, worthless brute.” He 
sent nothing to his wife and children. 

He had departed when but one piece of pork 
remained in the family barrel. If there had been 
a pig to kill he might have stayed longer. But 
the pig had been carried away by a bear early in 
the fall, and there was no money to buy another. 

Johnny Tuxton the elder left an old rifle, with 
some powder, some lead and a bullet mold to his 
wife and his son of fourteen, Johnny Tuxton the 
younger. He also left some fish-hooks and lines. 

“You'll easy catch all the fish you want in the 
lake,” said this amiable father, on departing, “and 
I only wisht I could be with you, eatin’ the deer 
meat you'll shoot.” 

But in January the Tuxton children cried and 
worried for meat. For a month they had had 
neither flesh nor fish. 

Two feet of snow had come early that winter; 
the weather was very cold; the lake was frozen. 
| Young Johnny had vainly gone a-fishing day after 
day; his mother had as vainly spent hours in the 
woods looking for game. 

She was a pretty good shot, but the best shot can 
kill neither deer, coon, porcupine, partridge nor 
rabbits when all seem to have disappeared myste- 
riously from off the face of the earth. 

Never had the forest seemed so deserted of wild 
creatures. The Tuxtons had not seen a wild 











Dragging the 


; done this with more politeness and eagerness had 


| she been a little princess, instead of a little. 


| beggar; and it was pleasing to witness such pretty 
| manners in so young a child. 

Politeness is one of the pleasing features of 
children in Belgium. They are taught from 
earliest childhood to be polite, and they never 
forget it. Wherever you go, everybody is well- 
mannered and obliging. In stores one always 
receives most polite thanks and earnest entreaty 
to come again, even if one has not bought a thing. 

On the roads in the country the peasants always 
wish you good day, and the men take off their 
hats. When a funeral passes on the street, every 
man and boy takes off his hat; this is called salut 
&@ la mort (salute to the dead), and is a beautiful 
; custom. A troop of soldiers would always halt 
| till the funeral procession has passed, and never 
| cross it, as indeed no one would do. 

Children have to make themselves useful, too. 
After school hours they have to help in the 
business, or tend and care for the younger children, 
or work in the fields. Frequently you see them 
take the produce of the farm to the city on little 
green carts drawn by dogs. 

Dog carts are used a great deal, but the dogs 





Buck home. 


turkey, nor even the track of one. The partridges 
were gone from the creek bottoms; the deer had 
forsaken the woods. 

If there was a coon-tree in the neighborhood, 
young Johnny failed to find it. Even the rabbits 
and the porcupines had, apparently, emigrated. 

In previous winters deer had come nightly to 
drink at the open water where a brook flowed into 
the lake near the Tuxton clearing. But now the 
snow showed no hoof-prints. Only the wolves 
still raised their melancholy midnight howl among 
the hills, the fierce wildcats screamed from the 
swamps, and the great winter owl hooted in 
solemn derision from the edge of the little clearing. 

There were four Tuxton children younger than 
Johnny. All of them cried for meat. He, like his 
mother, merely craved it and kept silence. 

Morning after morning had Mrs. Tuxton, a large 
and muscular woman, risen long before daylight 
and gone abroad to lie in wait for deer. On these 
occasions she pulled on under her skirt a pair of 
| her husband’s worn out pantaloons, and wrapped 
her feet in large Indian moccasins with high tops 

that she bound above her ankles, put on an old 
coat, shouldered her old rifle, and stole out to a 
place from which she hoped to shoot some venison. 





a pretty little harness studded with brass nails. ° 
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For many days she vainly lay in wait near the 
running river, and had almost given up hope on 
the morning when, at last, she saw a buck 
approaching the spring. Her heart beat so hard 
with eagerness and anxiety that she could scarcely 
hold her rifle steady. Nevertheless the poor 
woman, not daring to shoot at a longer range than 
the coming animal might offer, kept her sights 
pretty fairly directed to a chosen spot on the 
buck’s body. 

Presently he made a last halt to peer about 
before he should step briskly to the water. This 
was her opportunity. If she should wait to shoot 
him while drinking, his dying leap would probably 
be into the water, which there ran swiftly and 
would carry his body under the ice. 

She pressed her benumbed finger strongly on 
the trigger. A jet of flame streamed from the 
rifle. All the echoes of the woods and hills awoke 
and filled the frosty morning with reverberating 
clamor. A great white owl yelled his dismay, and 
soared away from the nearest wooded hill. 

Afar off in a swamp a wildcat faintly screamed 
his surprise at the sudden disturbance of his 
morning nap. A wolf howled and fled from the 
hollows of the hills. A few winter birds awoke 
and chattered their fear. Then the long echoes 
died away, and all the winter woods were as still 
as though there were no life anywhere in their 
desolation. 

But the deer—the deer? For a moment the 
lingering smoke hid his movements. The glimpse 
she had of him as the flame leaped from the rifle, 
and before it was followed by the smoke, showed 
him in the act of rearing in a leap toward the 
woods. Aye, there he goes! plunging through 
and over the deep snow with long, high, vigorous 
leaps that proved him at least not dangerously 
wounded. 


She rose and followed his trail a little way. | 


Here and there a drop of bright red blood upon 
the snow showed that he had been hit. But 
evidently his hurt was not mortal. 

The poor woman sank down in the snow for 
a while, sick at heart and almost overcome with 





disappointment. The children would awake to 
the noise of the rifle, expectant and clamorous 
with hunger. She would have to go back to them 
empty-handed. She was herself faint and almost 
sick for lack of proper food. 

Slowly and sorrowfully she staggered home, 
dragging her limbs through the knee-deep snow. 

When she entered the cabin Johnny had already 
a sparkling fire upon the hearth, and was super- 





intending the morning wash of the children’s 
faces with water warmed in an old tin pan. 
“No, children, I didn’t get him,” she said as 


bravely as she could, without waiting to be asked. Johnny moved down-stream a few rods to the 
You | 


“It was a big buck, coming to the drink-hole. 
know the trigger sometimes catches, and makes a 
hard double pull. That’s what it did—when I had 
such a sure sight on him, too!—and made me miss. 
The bullet drew blood,—I saw it on the snow,—but 
he’s not much hurt. Never mind; perhaps we’ll 
get another to-morrow.” 

The younger children cried a little, and com- 
plained, “O ma, I do wish we had some meat!” 

So the poor mother had a heartache as they ate 
their breakfast of corn-cake and roast potatoes, 
with minute portions of butter and milk. 

After breakfast Johnny cut and brought in a big 
pile of wood. Then he asked his mother if he 
might try and fix the gun-lock. His mother feared 
to let him try. If the rifle should be entirely 
disabled, what would they do? But now she was 
so nearly in despair that she gave Johnny leave 
to try. 

“Only do be careful not to make it worse, 
Johnny,” said she. 

So Johnny, with the old screwdriver, took the 
lock from the rifle. After examining it a long 
time, cocking and uncocking it, he thought he had 
found the defect—a spot that had worn uneven 
and rough. He took the lock carefully apart and 
smoothed this place with the file. Then he oiled it 
and put it together again. 

Glory! It went as smoothly and certainly now 
as if new, though with somewhat too much side- 
play and rattle. Then he thoroughly cleaned the 
rifle-barrel, and put all together again. Finally 
he went to his mother with an idea that had been 
brooding in his precocious head all the morning. 

“Ma,” said he, “‘was the deer standing broadside 
to you when you shot—square broadside?” 

“Yes, Johnny.” 

“And you aimed right at his heart—behind his 
fore-shoulder?” 

“Yes.” 

“And there were drops of blood on the snow. 
Were there drops every jump, or only just at first, 
and then stopped?” 

“Every rod or two, as far as I went.” 

“Well, now you see, ma, when the trigger stuck 


| day, a deer can hear the least sound ever so far. hi 





so you had to pull hard, it pulled the muzzle of the 
rifle down, and you shot too low. See?” 

“Yes, I dare say.” 

“Well, don’t you see that if you hit him there, 
even if it was too low, the ball must have gone 
clear through him? Now see, if you had just cut 
the skin on his belly there would have been 
just a few drops of blood at the first jump or two— 
a little spirt like—and then it would close up with 
the cold; so’s, if a feller were to follow the track | 
half a mile or more, it wouldn’t bleed any more.” 

“IT s’pose so, Johnny.” 


“But if you shot him clear through and a little | yard, every cranny of the cover before him. He 
higher, it would bleed from both sides and a good | knew how diflicult it is for an unpractised eye to 


deal longer. Don’t you see it, ma?” | 

“Yes, I guess likely, my boy. Why?” | 

“*Cause I’ve often heard the hunters talk that | 
way. More’n that—if he’s shot through, and not 
followed at first, he’d only run till he feels sure 
that he isn’t followed; then he’ll lie down in the 
snow to let the wound get cool and stop the | 
bleeding. And while he lies down all day he’ll be 
getting stiff and sore, till he can’t hardly run if he 
should try.” 

“Like enough, Johnny.” 

“Yes. But as soon as it comes night the wolves | 
may get on his trail; and then they’ll have him 
sure, when he’s stiff and can’t run fast.” 

“I know, Johnny. It’s too bad.” 

“Now, ma,” resumed Johnny, coming to the | 


| 
| 


point of his cogitations, “I know right where that | into view exactly where Johnny was looking for 


| a certain spot, with an indefinable, faint sense that 


| As it was too heavy for him to handle rapidly, he 
| rested it over a low branch of the tree, so that he 


|so slight that you would probably not hear it 
| twenty feet away. 


deer has gone. I know right where he’s laid | it. The startled gaze of the animal seemed to 
down, if he’s hit the way I think. It’s about a| glare at him as if he were in plain sight. But 
mile and a half away, over in the big gully on | Johnny knew that it was as difficult for the deer to 
Little Plum Creek. You let me take the rifle and | see instantly as it was for himself. He knew how 
sled, and I’ll go and get him just before sundown.” | his figure and clothing blent with the hues and 

“Why, Johnny,” said his startled mother, as this | shadows of the woods. 
scheme took hold of her imagination and revived | hurry his aim, but made certain of hitting the 
her hopes, “you aint big enough to use your | buck squarely between those searching eyes before 
daddy’s rifle with any sort of quickness; and you | he pressed the trigger. 
couldn’t bring him home if you should get him.” Crack! The whip-like report rang and echoed 

“Can’t, eh? ‘You just let me try.” sharply along the gully. The smoke, for a moment, 

“Johnny, my boy, I’ll tell you what—we’ll both | made a thick cloud under the snow-laden tree. 
go. If we can get that deer, I can drag him home. | And when Johnny sprang forward he could see no 
Come, you’re a good boy and a real smart boy, if I | deer, hear no death-struggle in the snow. 
do say it that’s your mother. I’ll let you boss the It was not until he had actually stepped upon 
job; unless I see you’re going altogether wrong.” | the log behind which the buck was lying that he 

“And you'll let me shoot the deer? You see | knew the success of his shot. 
that’s the real ticklish part of it, ’cause I know There lay the noble quarry, killed so instantly 
right where to look for him, and just how to crawl | by that bullet through his brain that he did not 
close up to him.” even struggle. 

“Yes, I’ll let you shoot him, if you’ll be sure and | the noise made by Johnny, had simply sunk down 
not miss. If we should miss him again, I really 
don’t know what will become of us this hard | 
winter. We’ll start early enough; and we can 
wait in the woods if we are too early.” 

After dinner they started. Johnny proudly 
shouldered the loaded rifle, and carried the 
butcher-knife, freshly whetted, stuck in a belt | to prepare the buck for transportation. 
made of a piece of string. The axe was tied to He was not strong enough unaided to roll the 
the sled, which his mother drew after him. Also carcass in the snow, and begin “breaking” it. 
they took a roll of bark rope, twisted and boiled However, with the point of the sharp butcher-knife 
and pounded slippery-elm bark, much used by | he did cut the proper slits along two of its legs 
Indians and woodsmen for cord and rope. If they | before his mother arrived. 
got that deer, they meant to have every facility With her aid the carcass was soon rolled upon 
for “breaking” or cutting up his carcass and | its back in the snow. This work occupied them 
dragging him home. | until it began to grow dark. Then the two fastened 

They were nearly a mile from home when the deer upon the sled and dragged it home. 
Johnny first struck the trail of the wounded deer. It was late when the cow was fed and milked 
He pointed it out to his mother, and also showed | 
her where, at the end of a long leap over a fallen 
tree, blood had spirted out on both sides of the 





little blood was slowly oozing. 

Now, indeed, did Johnny wake up the woods! 
He whooped in triumph; he danced on the log; he 
hurrahed to his mother. Then he leaped down, 
and long before she could reach him he had begun 


a supper of fried venison liver and steak; very 
late—for them—when, hungry no longer, they 





animal. This proved the correctness of his calcu- | were all packed in bed. L. J. BATES. 
lations. 
About fifty rods farther on the wounded animal ° 


had ceased his frightened plunging, and was | 
content to walk, having first stopped to listen so 
long that a little pool of blood had dripped into 
the snow on each side of his track. Johnny 
studied these signs very carefully. 

Then after following the trail thirty rods farther, 
the deer suddenly struck off from it nearly at 
right angles, and toiled his way up hill and down 
vale and up hill again till he reached the brow of 
a narrow valley, through which Plum Creek ran 
into the stream that made the little lake before 
their cabin door. 

Descending to the bed of the little rivulet, 


For the Companion. 


WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


What smiles are to the face, windows should be 
to the home. Most people know how much the 
comfort and beauty of a house depend upon the 
number and position of the windows. Health 


























upper end of the deep gully. Here he stopped his 
mother with a whisper: 

“Sit down on the sled and wait forme. I know 
right where he’s lying. He’s in a thick clump of 
bushes and old tree-tops on the right bank of the 
creek yonder. His nose will be pointed down- 
stream. You see he’s calculating on his track 
being followed, and he has hid himself where he 
can see a good way on his back trail.” 

“How can you tell all that, Johnny ?” 

“Oh, you'll see, mother. He doesn’t expect any 
danger from this side. All the same we’ll have to 
be mighty still. In these still woods, and this still 
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So don’t you stir while I creep down and shoot 
him. When you hear the rifle, then come along. ph ft 
Maybe it’!l take me nigh an hour.” , 

Mrs. Tuxton sat down on the sled and disposed 
herself for patient waiting. Johnny, with the 
rifle held muzzle in front, went slowly down the 
gully. 

As he proceeded he went more and more slowly 
and carefully. Here and there it became necessary 
to push aside a snow-laden bush or drooping limb 
of atree. This Johnny did so slowly and carefully 
that no snow fell, no twig rattled or broke. 

As he approached the bend in the gully where 
he expected to find the deer, he became all 
caution. His ears were open to the lightest noise, 
and his eyes searched every cover for the deer, 
and every open for his track. 

By and by he reached a position where he could 
see some distance down stream. As he expected, a 
he caught a distant glimpse of the deer’s trail 
leading into the gully. 

Now, indeed, Johnny began to crawl. Some- 
times he walked erect; sometimes he crouched 
low, with bent knees; sometimes he actually crept 
on his hands and knees. So he stole from tree to 
tree, from thicket to thicket, till he was within . \ 
eight rods of the place where he expected to find Ss 
the deer. And yet he had no glimpse of the 
animal. 


Therefore he did not | 





His head, that had been reared at | 


again, with a hole between the eyes out of which a | 


| take 


Wide insertions of embroidered designs are 
equally applicable; or, indeed, any expedient 
which will reduce the length of the uninterrupted 
lines of drapery. 

The same regard for beauty of effect is leading 
to the abolition of starched white curtains; but 
these have so long represented the conventional 
idea of the proper thing for windows that it will 
some time before the adoption of tinted 
draperies becomes usual. However, there is no 
question of the superior beauty of these, made, 
for example, of Madras muslin, with its harmoni- 
ous tones and gradations of color, over the most 
elaborate muslins pf pure, untarnished white. 

Some of the Indian worked muslins have a 
pleasing effect in the sort of ripple which runs 
through the design, and which appears to intercept 
and scatter the rays of light which struggle 
through them. 

There is a wide field for decorative needlework 
in the furnishing of windows; and the embroider- 
ing of a pair of curtains is by no means s0 
formidable an undertaking as it may appear. The 
designs for such a purpose are not required to be 
elaborate, and half the effect is lost if the drapery 
is full; so that a little work in the larger Kénsing- 
ton stitch goes a great way. 

Curtains ought always to harmonize and never 
to contrast with the coloring of the room, for 
which reason neutral tints should be chosen for 
the material, and all the color needed should be 
introduced in the design. Soft materials are best. 
Rep is too stiff for graceful effects, but serge 
fashion drapery or diagonal cloth are pleasant to 
work, and fall in easy folds. 

If the draperies selected are heavy, border 


| designs are best, but for lighter material a contin- 


that evening; later when the children sat down to | 


uous pattern is desirable. 

Nothing is prettier for a summer curtain than a 
design of climbing vine leaves, or of trailing hops, 
worked in crewel or filoselle upon cream-colored 
muslin. A very easy and effective method of 


| producing a happy result is to make thin curtains 


of alternate stripes of cream-colored muslin and 


| antique lace, connecting them with chain stitch, 
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to be worked in colored filoselles or crewels. 

Lambrequins for windows are no longer in 
favor. They are superseded, just as cornices and 
all elaborate trimmings are, by the simple pole of 
brass or polished wood, the curtains being sewn 
upon rings of the same material as the pole, and 
only made of width suflicient to allow of folds 
when they are drawn back. 

For smaller windows curtains of different shades 
look well; a lighter and darker brown, for 
example, or two tones of gray. The Madras 
muslin now so much used is very inexpensive. It 
can be bought for a dollar a yard and upwards, 
and as it is very wide, one width is sufficient to 
make a pair of curtains for a small window. 

When the aim of a window is what it ought to 
be, to admit air and sunshine and afford a glimpse 
of pleasantness without, the object of the decorator 
should simply be to frame the space suitably; and 
anything which exceeds this limit, 
and overpowers the significance of 

the window itself, is a mistake. 
But how often it happens that 
the outlook is so uninviting that 

it becomes necessary to shut it 
out! In such cases what is 

to be done? Many expedients 

have been resorted to, but 
none are specially happy. 
Screens of colored 
glass are expensive. 
Wire screens are 

ugly ; those of porce- 

lain are pretty only 


when light shines 
TT directly through 
A them. White mus- 


yy eral if ] lin drawn curtains, 
“ell MY however handsome 

i | they may be, always 
produce a depress 
ing effect. 

A great deal may 
be done for windows 
of this kind by the 
exercise of a little 
ingenuity and taste. 
It would be easy to 
fashion transparent 
hangings of thin 
muslin,and decorate 
them either by the 
needle or brush. 
aang What charming 

designs could be 
worked upon them! 
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Johnny had reasoned that the deer should hide itself depends in no small measure upon the Ferns, flowers, landscape views and flying birds 


in that particular place because, if he were a deer, | extent to which they are utilized, the amount of 
there was where he should hide. air and sunshine they admit, the cheerfulness 
It was a shelter from which a deer could look | they invite, or the gloom their absence causes. 
back a long way on his track, and where the steep How intolerable are dark rooms! How certain 
pitch of the gully made it pretty sure that no | it is that sooner or later they will disappear 
enemy would come down its sides. It was a/| before increasing knowledge of the value and 
dark hole, difficult to find, sure not to be carelessly | power of sunshine! Attention to the windows is 
stumbled upon by either man or wolf, and only to | always well bestowed, and there are so many 
be approached by way of the gully. It was a ways of adding to their attractions that there is no 
place, too, whence the scent would not rise above excuse for neglecting them. 
the gully banks, and so betray him. The long, heavy draperies of the past are 
Johnny stood quiet several minutes, beside and | scarcely seen in modern homes; and excepting in 
under a small tree, carefully studying, yard by | large dining-rooms and halls, or where it is proper 
to attempt to reproduce the style of some particular 
period, their absence is a decided improvement. 
Many rich materials are expressly made for 
window-hangings, but they now hang in scanty 
fulness, and usually are only of a length to reach 
the floor. Good taste objects to the long, straight 
lines and flat, unrelieved surfaces of voluminous 
draperies; and in the case of high windows it is 
usual to introduce a panel of stained glass, and 
hang the curtains on a plain rod or pole below it. 
This effectually shortens the straight lines, and at 
the same time mellows the light. 
The choice of stained glass for the purpose 
necessarily entails expense. If money is a con- 


detect a deer lying down in the brush, because the 

animal’s color in his winter coat blends so naturally 

with the hues of the bushes and the snow. 
Presently Johnny’s eyes fixed themselves upon 


there was, or ought to be, something there. 
He had cocked the rifle some time before, and 
now put it to his shoulder, ready for instant firing. 


could swing it instantly in any direction. 
Then he broke a tiny bit of bark in his left hand, 
where it grasped the rifle barrel. The noise was 


material from the hangings 
But at that slight sound a deer’s head was reared | instance, one of perforated leather, letting the 
| curtains fall below it. 


would all be appropriate, and would make admir- 
able substitutes for the offensive wall or back yard. 

In Germany, even in cities, windows are often 
completely framed by hardy climbing plants. The 
ivy is a great favorite. Two roots are placed in 
pots on the floor below the window, and as the 
plant grows it is trained upwards. 

A great deal can be done in this way, and by the 
general use of flowers, to make a window attrac- 
tive. Handsome window-boxes, as long as they 
are on the outside sill, are always an improve- 
ment; but heavy flower-stands which require to 
be moved every time the window is opened are a 
mistake. So are flower-pots on the inner sill. 

As a general thing everything which obstructs 
a window is objectionable. It should be laid 
down as arule that the arrangement of windows 
ought to be so harmonious and happy that atten- 
tion is never directly drawn to them; yet their 
influence should be paramount in a room. 

Window shades are provided of various colors 
and shades. Perhaps the most effective are those 
which are decorated with a handsome dado, and 
finished off by scalloped edge and fringe. 

Painted paper shades are pleasant if they are 


| not too obtrusive in color and design; but they 


sideration, a similar effect may be produced by | 
introducing a wide marginal panel of a different | 
themselves; for | 


| results. 


are not fitted to stand much wear, and are out of 
place in economical households. 

A house with well-managed windows is always 
a pleasant one, and a little consideration and 
ingenuity will enable any one to produce happy 
JANET RUTZ-REES. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 
What great discovery was made by Daguerre ? When? 


How were “wet” photographic plates made? Why 
are “dry” plates better ? 

Is a lens needed in taking photographs? Why? 

How can a moving object be photographed ? 

What is the “negative”? How is “printing” done? 
What is “toning”? Why necessary ? 

How has photography helped science ? 

What is a “composite” photograph 9 How made? Its 
value ? 








For the Companion. 


THE BROWNIE. 


Once afar in the “land o’ cakes,” 

Of rugged mountains and bright blue lakes, 
There dwelt a frugal and simple pair, 
Prosperous, thrifty, and full of care; 

Early they slept and late they woke, 

Honest and diligent farming folk; 

Plenty of bairns they had, indeed, 
Many to clothe and many to feed, 
But love made labor a pleasant thing 
To child and parent,—and all went well 
ll in the household, one luckless spring, 
A mischievous Brownie came to dwell. 


Ah, he was a wicked sprite indeed! 

He scared the cattle and stole their feed, 
He fastened burs to the poor cow’s tail, 
He scattered sand in the miik-maid’s 

He lamed her three-legged milking-stool, 

And down she went in a creamy pool. 

He led the moles to the pean seeds 
He spoiled the garden with worms and weeds, 
He lured the sheep to the field of oats, 
He tore with brambles their fleecy coats, 
He told the birds of the cherry-tree,— 
A wicked Brownie indeed was he! 


He harassed kitchen as well as byre; 

He quenched the coals of the house-wife’s fire, 
fie broke her distaff, and laughed at he 
He filled with burdocks the kitten’s fur. 

He burned the cakes and he scorched the 
He scattered the ashes about the room, 
He rusted the kettles, knives, and tins, 
He lost the needles and stole the pins 
He soured the milk and opetied the bread. 
He sprinkled crumbs in the children’s bed, 

He plagued the goodman with aches and pains, 

Rheumatic twinges and cruel sprains, 

He took his mind from his prayers and creed,— 
Ah, he was a wicked sprite indeed! 


At last, when patience was worn to shreds, 
A plan came into their worried heads, 
'o leave forever the fated farm 

Where they had suffered such loss and harm, 
To trick the Brownie, and steal away 
And leave him 1 some p! t day; 

And so, though sorry and sore at heart, 

They loaded wagon, and horse, and cart 
With round-eyed children, and goods, and gear, 
The goodwife grieving, with sob and tear 

At leaving thus, for no sin or wrong, 

The dear old home she had loved so long. 


When all was ready to start away, 
A passing neighbor,—’twas market-day,— 
alled “Going, neighbor ?” across the road; 

Just then, atop of the highest load 

Peered a moment a small brown head— 

“Yes, we're flittin’!” the Brownie said! 
The couple looked in each other’s eyes, 
With terror, sorrow, and sore surprise, 

And read there, plainer than words could say, 

“What is the use of running away? 
Little good will our moving do 
If this bad Brownie is going too!” 

Then in silence did they unpack 

Their household goods from the pony’s back 
And the heavy cart and the loaded wain, 
And placed them back in the house again. 


And the goodwife said, as she blew the coals, 
“Ah, for our discontented souls! 

Wherever we go, by land or sea, 

There will our cares and trials be; 

ey haunt all houses, beyond a doubt, 

We can’t escape them by moving out! 

Whenever we seek a new abode, 

We take our Brownie atop o’ the load!” 


ELIZABETH AKERS. 
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For the Companion. 
A RELIGIOUS ADMIRAL. 


“Trust in God, and keep your powder dry!” 
said Cromwell to his troops, as they were about 
fording a river to attack the enemy. Admiral 
Farragut habitually acted upon this sentiment 
of the Puritan soldier. He carefully prepared 
for his great undertakings, he went into battle 
with the determination to succeed, and then, being 
a religious man, he trusted God and sought His 
guidance. 

*“T hope for success; shall do all in my power 
to secure it, and trust God for the rest,’’ he wrote 
before his passage of the forts that guarded New 
Orleans. 

A week before he entered Mobile Bay, he 
wrote, “I hope for the best results, as I am 
always hopeful; put my shoulder to the wheel 
with my best judgment, and trust to God for the 
rest.”’ 

While the fleet was passing into the bay, a 
torpedo exploded under the monitor Tecumseh, 
and she went down head-foremost, her screw 
revolving wildly in the air as she disappeared. 
The Brooklyn, her officers having seen buoys 
which indicated torpedoes, was backing down 
upon the Hartford,—on which was Farragut, 
lashed up aloft,—forcing her to stop, and also the 
Richmond. 

It was the supreme moment of Farragut’s life. 
He saw his line of battle doubling up, and threat- 
ened with confusion. The ships were in the most 
difficult part of the passage, under a cross fire 
from Fort Morgan and the enemy’s vessels. 
Ahead lay the dreaded torpedoes; to go back 
meant disaster and defeat. 

For a moment Farragut was at a loss whether 
to advance or retreat. Then he prayed, ‘“‘O God, 
Who created man and gave him reason, direct me 
what todo. Shall I goon?” ‘And it seemed to 
me,”’ said Farragut in later days, ‘“‘as if in 
answer a voice commanded, ‘Go on!’ ”’ 

“Four bells!’’ he shouted—the signal for full 
speed. ‘Captain Drayton, go ahead!’ and the 
Hartford dashed straight at the line of torpedoes. 
As the Hartford passed between the buoys, the 
cases of the torpedoes were heard knocking against 


the copper of her bottom, and many of the primers 
snapped audibly, but no torpedoexploded. As the 
| ship passed through, Farragut’s last and hardest 
battle was virtually won. He had forced the 
gates of Mobile Bay. 

The prayer, when his carefully arranged plans 
seemed overthrown; the calm decision to go 
forward and sacrifice his ship if necessary, and 
his trust in God, showed the religious spirit which 
instinctively turns to the Almighty, and then 
dares to do. . 


<> 
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AN AFRICAN BISHOP. 


Captain Mockler-Ferryman, in his recent volume, 
“Up the Niger,” gives a pleasing account of his 
visit to “the small, clean settlement of the Church 
Missionary Society where the Bishop of the Niger, 
Samuel Adjai Crowther, and his son, the arch- 
deacon, had their headquarters, and were striving 
hard to civilize the miserable heathens.” The 
worthy bishop’s life was full of striking and 
romantic experiences, some of which are thus 
recounted by Captain Mockler-Ferryman: 


Adjai was a native of the kingdom of Yoruba. 
At the age of thirteen he was captured and carried 
away into slavery to the town of Isehun, where he 
was separated from his mother and became the 

roperty of the chief. Shortly afterward he was 
Partere for a horse and marched off in a gang to 
a neighboring slave-market. 

Here, to his intense delight and astonishment, he 
encountered his mother, and had the satisfaction 
of living in _ intercourse with her for three 
months. Then they parted, as both thought, for- 
ever. The boy was sold and carried away toward 
the coast, and after a varied experience of masters, 
found himself at work in a store at Lagos. 

Thence he was by and by shipped, with one 
hundred and eighty fellow-slaves, for America; 
but shortly after the vessel left the coast two 
English cruisers captured it, and_carried off the 
human cargo to be freed at Sierra Leone. 

Here Adjai was received into the mission school 
and taught the trade of a carpenter. He showed 
himself a diligent student, and was baptized in 
1825 under the name of Samuel Crowther. 

At the age of eighteen he visited England, where 
he remained almost a year. Then he returned to 
Sierra Leone, and became first a student and 
afterward a teacher in the Fourah Bay College. 

In 1841 he went to _— —, and after a 

eriod of study was ordained by the Bishop of 

ondon, and returned to the west coast as a mis- 
sionary. A few years later he accidentally met 
his mother in the market-place, after a separation 
of twenty-five years. In his journal he describes 
the meet - i 

“When she saw me she trembled. She could not 
believe hereyes. We grasped one another, looking 
at each other with silence and astonishment, big 
tears rilling down her emaciated cheeks. e 
trembled as she held me by the hand, and called 
me by the familiar names by which I well remember 
I used to be called by my grandmother, who has 
since died in slavery. 

“We could not say much, but sat still, and cast 
now and then an affectionate look at each other, a 
look which violence and ———— had long 
checked, an affection which had been nearly extin- 
guished ow long space of twenty-five years.” 

In 1864 Mr. Crowther, after much devoted mis- 
sionary service, was consecrated first bishop of the 
Niger in Canterbury Cathedral. The University of 
Oxford about the same time conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He died at 
Lagos in December, 1891. 
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WHY OIL CALMS THE SEA. 


It has long been known that oil poured upon the 
surface of stormy water has a wonderful effect in 
calming it. Many vessels have probably been 
saved from destruction by this simple method, 
and every month the United States Hydrographic 
Bureau publishes, along with its “Pilot Chart,” 
dozens of letters from ship captains describing 
the results they have obtained by the use of oil in 
smoothing the waves of an angry sea. 


The reason of this curious effect of oil upon 
water is, in a general sense, perfectly apparent. 
It depends upon the viscosity, or adhesiveness, of 
the oil, which causes it to act somewhat like a skin 
drawn over the more unstable surface of the 
water, so that the tendency of the latter to break 
into spray as it is driven by the wind is restrained. 
The danger to ships from a high running sea 
arises from this breaking of the waves. As long 
as the surface of the waves is smooth and un- 
broken, the ship rides easily upon them. 

But while the principle- upon which the oil acts 
is thus evident enough, the real method of its 
action is not so apparent. This has recently been 
subjected to a mathematical investigation by Mr. 
A. B. Basset in England. 

He shows that the viscosity of oil is so much 
greater than that of water, being in the case of 
olive oil more than two hundred and thirty times 
as great, that the water may be regarded as a 
frictionless liquid in comparison with the oil. The 
surface tension between the oil and the air is also 
shown to be considerably greater than that between 
the oil and the water. ith these data he finds 
that the motion will be stable, or there will be no 
——e of the waves unless the latter vary in 
length between two certain fractions of a centi- 
metre, namely nine-elevenths and six-fifths. 

The result would, of course, vary a little with 
different kinds of oil, and as a matter of fact the 
reports of mariners show that there is a consider- 
able difference in the effect produced upon the 
waves, depending upon the sort of oil that is used. 
Petroleum and various kinds of fish oils have been 
employed. The effect is always found to be bene- 
ficial, though in varying degrees. 
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BRAVE GIRLS. 


A correspondent of the Portland Transcript | 
recounts the thrilling experience of two girls, 
Prudence and Endurance Place, twin sisters, who | 
lived in, the Cocheco Valley nearly two hundred 
years ago. At that time the country from Ports- 
mouth to Ossipee was an unbroken wilderness, 
and settlers were few in the beautiful valley. 


The Place family lived in a log house in a 
small clearing. Indians occasionally called at the 
house, but Mr. Place treated them courteously, 
and never sent them away empty-handed. 

When Prudence and Endurance were fourteen 
years of age Mr. and Mrs. Place, with the younger 
children, went on a visit to Portsmouth, leavin 
the twins to keep house. During the first day o 
their home-keeping the girls gathered the big 
yellow pumpkins from the field, and laid them in 
a pile near the back door. 

hile resting from their labor, they amused 
themselves by cutting two hideous jack-o’-lanterns 
from large pumpkins, each seeking to outdo the 
other in carving the grotesque features. They 
stuck them on poles, fixed the candles inside, and 
made ready to astonish their father on his return 
by showing the grinning ogres at the window. He 
would know what they were, for he had taught 
them to make jack-o’-lanterns. 











repared the simple supper 
and set the house to rights for the night, Prudence 
went out to drive home the cow and sheep. She 
had to go farther than she had expected, and as 
she came near a brook she was startled to see 
three Indians on the other side, —s earnestly. 
og ney emg and pointing now and then toward 
he log house in the clearing. 

Prudence was alarmed by their suspicious con- 
duct. Turning back, unseen by them, she fled 
homeward, and told her sister what she had seen. 

“They’ve found out father an’ mother are gone 
away, an’ they’re comin’ here to steal, an’ p’r’aps 
kill us,” they said to each other. 

For a minute the frightened girls knew not what 
todo. The jack-o’-lanterns were lying in a corner 
of the room, and like an inspiration it came to 
Endurance that with these horribly grinning faces 
they could scare away the Indians. Quickly the 
decided what to do. Near the back door was a pit, 
dug for storing potatoes, and now covered with 
boards and brush. Taking their jack-o’-lanterns, 
they scrambled into the pit and concealed the 
entrance cleverly by drawing the boards and 
brush into place. 

After what seemed hours of waiting and listen- 
ing, the girls heard stealthy e about the house, 
which was in total darkness. Listening ee Sl 
they heard the Indians in the garden, evidently 
searching for them. 

Now was the moment for action. The candles 
were lighted in the jack-o’-lanterns, and they were 
thrust up through the brush. The Indians caught 
a glimpse of the — faces, and filled with 
— terror, fled, believing they had seen 

evils. 

In the morning, when Prudence and Endurance 
ventured forth from their concealment, they found 
= a garden path a tomahawk and three eagle’s 
eathers. 


While Endurance 


The spot was ever afterward regarded with | 


superstitious awe by the Indians, not one of whom 
= ever known to approach the log house of the 
aces. 
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For the Companion. 


SKATING SONG. 
Ring and fing and merrily ring! 
ver the ice and away! . 
What melody moves in our perfect swing,— 
In our wind-caught garments fluttering,— 
8s we hurry to meet the frosty sting 
In the breath of the winter day. 
Sing and sing, and gleefully sing! 
Melody frosty and free! 
Set the cold echoes to answering 
The song of our skates’ metallic ring, 
As over the rivers they hum and sing 
From the mountains all down to the sea. 
Swing and swing and carelessly swing, 
Into the clear winter noon! 
Away and away on our silver wines. 
Into the land where the frost choir sings 
In time with our rhythmie sway and swing 
Under the fair growing moon. 
MILDRED MCNEAL. 


ee ee 
CANDY-MAKING AND CANDY-EATING. 


“IT am told,” said a cynical gentleman, “that 
confectionery is made, put up and handled entirely 
by girls and women, but I do not believe it. From 
what I know of women, I infer that if the prepa- 
ration of confectionery were completely in their 
hands, none of it would ever reach the public. It 
would all be eaten up.” This cynical person, like 
most cynics in their judgments, ignored an impor- 
tant characteristic of human nature. It is this, 
that liberty is often one of the best means of 
regulation. 


In most establishments where confectionery is 
manufactured, the female employées, when they 
begin their service, are told to eat as much candy 
as they like. Their employers even show a solic- 
itous interest that they shall consume as much as 
possible. 

“You are doing very well,” said a superintendent 
in a candy-making shop to a girl who had been in 
his —— for a day or two, “except in one respect 
—you don’t eat enough candy. Unless you can eat 
more we shall have no confidence in you.” 

Thus — the girl ate a great quantity of 
various sorts of confectionery the next day—a 
never wished to eat any more as long as she lived. 

This is the secret of the free permission. A new 
employée, set down in the midst of so much sweet- 
ness, and free to help herself, consumes too much 
for her palate anc ——e: disgust follows 
satiety, and from that time forward the candy- 
maker is content to let her confections pass through 
her hands without tasting them. 

Tn Russia, where repression rather than freedom 
is the order of the day, a different practice, and 
apparently a cruel one, prevails in the confection- 
ery establishments. The girls employed there are 
never permitted to taste the candies; and in order 
that they shall not do so secretly, a sort of moral 
muzzle is put on them. 

They are made to sing incessantly, when at work, 
a song especially composed for the purpose. Any 

oung woman who interrupts her bee ag for an 
nstant is at once under suspicion, and is watched. 

Of course the employées, in such circumstances, 
are continually tempted to eat the candy, and their 
torture is made the more like that of Tantalus by 
the words of their song itself, which are in praise 
of the sweetness and deliciousness of the candy 
they are handling. 

They learn to sing on ceaselessly and indiffer- 
ently, but it is said by those who have been much 
in these Russian candy shops that the nt utter- 
ance occasionally singularly thick. 
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THEY COULD SHOOT. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in his trip through 
the West, as described in “‘The West from a Car- 
Window,” visited a camp of Texas Rangers. He 
was especially interested in their shooting feats, 
which they performed for his benefit at the 
request of Adjutant-General Mabry. 
foot wide and two feet high was placed about 
sixty feet off on the prairie, and Sheriff Scheeley 
opened the ball by whipping out his revolver, and 
with the sights upside down shooting into the 
bull’s-eye of the improvised target. He did this 
without interrupting his conversation, but rather 
as if he were punctuating his remarks with audible 
commas. 

Then he said, “I didn’t think you Rangers would 
let a little ss sheriff get in the first shot on 

ou.” He could afford to say this because he had 

en a Ranger himself, and his brother Joe was one 
of the best captains the Rangers have had, and he 
and all his six brothers are over six feet high; but 
the taunt produced an instantaneous volley from 
every man in the company. 

They did not take the trouble to rise, but shot 
from where they happened to be sitting or lying 
and talking together, and the air rang with the 
reports and a hundred quick vibrating little gasps, 


like the singing of a wire string when it is tight- | 


ened on a banjo. 

They exhibited some most wonderful shooting. 
They shot with both hands at the same time, wit 
the hammer underneath, holding the rifle in one 
hand, and never, when it was arevolver they were 
using, with a glance at the sights. 

They would sometimes fire four shots from a 


A board:a | 


icked it 


Winchester between the time they had 
nestled 


up from the ground and before it h 
comfortably against the shoulder. 

fone Bes one man on a pony racing around a 
tree about as thick as a man’s leg, and were dissat- 
— because he put only four out of six shots 
n > 

Then General Mabry, who seemed to think I did 
not fully appreciate what they were doing, gave a 
Winchester rifle to Captain Brooks and myself, 
and told us to show which of us could first put 
| eight shots into the target. 
| Captain Brooks, as far as I could make out from 
| the sound, used only one movement for his entire 
eight shots. As I guessed, the trial was to show 
his quickness rather than his marksmanship, and 
I paid no attention to the target, but devoted 
myself assiduously to a the lever and 
trigger, aiming blankly at the prairie. 

nen I had fired two shots into space, the cap- 
tain had put his eight into the board. They 
sounded, as they went off, like firecrackers weil 
started in a barrel, and mine, in comparison, like 
minute-guns at sea. 

The Rangers, I found, after I saw more of them, 
could shoot as rapidly with a revolver as with a 
rifle, and had become so expert with the smaller 
weapon that instead of — the trigger for 
| each shot, they would pull steadily on it, and snap 
the hammer until the six shots were exhausted. 
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HER UNEXPECTED CALLER. 


| Much has been said and written in regard to the 
| ludicrous acts which persons commit when sud- 

denly overtaken by a surprising difficulty or by 
| some actual danger. Even the coolest nerves give 
way at times, and judgment is momentarily over- 
| balanced. Aunt Thankful Wade was no exception 
to the general rule. Under ordinary circumstances 
she was self-possessed and unruffled, but on one 
occasion she found the situation so very unex- 
pected that a slight weakening was certainly to be 
excused. 


In her youth she had left her Eastern home and 
taken up aclaim, near her brother’s sheep ranch in 
Montana. Living alone, she had faced unflinch- 
ingly much danger and hardship, and enjoyed the 
yr of being unusually fearless. 

few rods below her house was the little rail- 
way station, and one day a box containing a live 
monkey was deposited upon the platform. Through 
the frail slats he soon found his way while the 
station-master was busy, and five minutes later he 
confronted Aunt Thankful as she chopped kind- 
ing wood before her door. 

ith a shriek of dismay the startled woman ran 
into the house and shut the door, but the monkey, 
undaunted, leaped through the seven-by-nine 
window into the room. 

To reach the door oe without passing the 
chattering creature was impossible, and intending 
to be more discreet than valorous, Aunt Thankful 
ran into the pantry, landing with both feet in a 
— pan of dough upon the floor. 

rom this point she threw tin dishes, plates, 
knives, whatever she could reach, at her grinning 
opponent, all of which he deftly seized and re- 
turned with alacrity. 

At this trying t the stati ter ap- 
peared, and making a lasso from the clothes-line, 
secured his express package, which had gone so 
sadly astray. 

a you frightened, Aunt Thankful?” he 

asked. 
“Well,” she said, stepping forward with her 
wonted dignity, “I don’t keer ter hev him fur a 
stiddy boarder, nor I don’t keer ter play ball with 
an ape.” 

Then looking down at her feet covered with the 
soft dough, she added: 

“T aint neater than most folks, but I don’t giner- 
ally knead my biscuits with my feet.” 
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~AFTER LONG ABSENCE. 


After an absence of ten years Roy Page returned 
to his native village. He walked slowly by the 
brown house where he used to live. He scarcely 
recognized it now, for it had been painted red, 
and the two elms near the door had been cut 
down. Strangers were looking out of the windows. 
He called on his old friends one by one, impatient 
to receive their greeting. ; 


The minister did not know him at first. Then 
he said, ‘What a change! You must have pros- 
pered. You look ten years younger than when 
you went away, Roy.” 

He called on the grocer, who said, solemnly, “I 
can hardly believe it is you. You must have 
suffered. You look twenty years older than when 
you left us, Roy.” 

He met in the street Farmer Hale, who did not 
stop. Roy cried, “I’m Roy, who lived with you all 
one summer!” 

The farmer stared at him awhile, and said, 
“Maybe you are, but you’ve changed a = good 
bit. You weigh fifty pounds more than when you 
lived here, Roy.” 

He called on the lawyer, who, after patting on 
his spectacles, said, “Yes, yes, I have a faint 
recollection of you. But how thin and lank you 
have grown!” 

He saw hitched to a post in the street the old 
white horse which his family used to own, and 
which he had fed so often that at the sound of his 
footsteps the horse would my > for the expected 
hay or oats. Roy went up to his old friend. The 
horse stepped back as from a stranger. 

Roy, saddened by changes everywhere, suddenly 
met face to face a little old man, who at once 
grasped his hand warmly and said: 

“Roy, old boy, how natural you look! You 
haven’t changed a bit. I should have known you 
in China. The five dollars you borrowed from me 
ten years ago—would you have the kindness— 
could you oblige me now?” 





* 
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HIS CUSHION. 


Among the many anecdotes of Michael Faraday, 
the great scientist, is one which was printed origi- 
nally in the “Proceedings of the Royal Society” in 
connection with other biographical facts chiefly 
derived from that eminent man’s correspondence 
and note-books. 


It appears that he and Sir Charles Lyell were 
sent as government commissioners to watch the 
inquest upon those who had died by the explosion 
in the Haswell Colliery in 1844. Faraday cross- 
examined the witnesses very pertinently. Among 
other questions he asked how the rate of flow of 
air currents was measured. 

An inspector, in reply, took a pinch of gun- 
fo from a box, as if it were snuff, and let it 

all through the flame of acandle. His companion, 
with a watch, noted the time the smoke took to 
travel a certain distance. 

The method satisfied Faraday, but he remarked 
upon the careless handling of the powder, and 
asked where it was kept. 

“In a bag, tightly tied,” was the reply. 

“Yes, but where do you keep the bag?” 

“You are sitting on it,” answered the inspector, 
carelessly. 

The well-meaning people, not being over-stocked 
with chairs, had given the commissioner their best 
substitute for a cushion. Faraday’s agility in 
vacating this seat of honor may be imagined. 
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For the Companion. 
ABED. 


When the flowers hear a call, 
“Darlings, you must go to sleep,” 

Off they drop their pretty gowns, 
Softly into bed they creep. 

Do you know what keeps them warm 

Through the cold and wind and storm? 


Just as mamma tucks you in 
When she kisses you good 
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| «We had gone about three miles down river 
| when a coughing fit seized me, eating so much 
|dry apple, maybe. Father reached back and 
| whipped up the cover. O Joe, I did feel cheap 
enough, and hid my red face in the bearskin! But 
father pulled me out, scolded me sternly, and sent 
me off toward home. 

‘““When I got back to the river I couldn’t reach 
| the horn, and had to wait a long time before the 
| ferryman saw me from the other side. 

“We had got out toward the middle of the 
| river, and I was nervously hanging on to the rail, 
and watching with big eyes the pulley whirring 
| over the great line when snap! the rope, worn 
| with long use, broke right in two, and away we 
| went down river toward the falls, a mile below. 
| I was dreadfully frightened. I expected we would 
| go over and be lost. 

“The ferryman seized a pair of long oars, and 


| 





night, 

So the flowers are nestled 
down 

’Neath a blanket, snowy 
white. 


But first a coverlet is spread 
Over every sleepy head— 


A pretty coverlet of brown, 
With leafy patterns fanci- 
ful, 
And over that the blanket 
fine, 
Spun of cloud-land’s softest 
wool. 
Under these 
flowers 
Dream away the winter hours. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDPA’S RIDE IN THE 
FERRY-BOAT. 


‘““Why, Joe, you can’t go! 
It's a good ways!”’ said 
grandpa, trying to console 
little Joe, who was teasing to 
go with his father on a two 
days’ jaunt surveying land 
in the next county. 

“But I want to go!” per- 
sisted Joe. “‘Didn’t you ever 
want to go anywhere real 
bad when you’s a little boy, 
grandpa ?”’ 

‘Time and again,”’ laughed 
grandpa. ‘I remember one 
time ’specially, when I was 
ten; and a good lesson it 
gave me, too. Father was 
going down to Portland, sev- 
enty miles off, with his team 
—all the farmers went once 
a year—to buy what couldn’t 
be got at the little store in 
the town. 

“I wanted to go, but father 
said he couldn’t be bothered, 
and mother said I might get 
lost or sick—we children had 
had whooping-cough that fall. 
But I was sure I shouldn't, 
and resolved to go. 

‘Father packed his great 
wagon the night before, to 
get an early start the next 
morning. 

‘My bed was in the low 
chamber right over the kitch- 
en, and when father got up it 
waked me. I slipped out of 
bed, and by the light of the 
fire shining up through the 
cracks in the loose floor I 
dressed and fumbled out my 
little hoard of money from 
a chink in the rafters, and 
softly went down the wood- 
shed stairs. 

**How good the acorn coffee 
smelled! I was awful hun- 
gry! ButI expected to share 
with father in the great box 
of good things which mother 
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put up for him to eat on the 
way. 

“T crept into the wagon 
among the dried apples, pork, 
butter and cheese, and snuggled up to the bear- 
skin that father was taking to Portland to sell. 

“It was cold, and a great morning star hung 
low and bright over the woods, and the light of 
dawn was just beginning to show in the east. 

‘I had just got well settled under the covering, 
chewing dried apples, when father came out, 
hitched up the team, and off we rattled over the 
rough road, creaking up long hills and crashing 
through frozen puddles. 

‘At the end of two miles we came to the ferry 
across the river, and father gave a long blast on 
the great horn for the ferryman. Didn’t that 
make me jump! I was half asleep, and I had 
never been to the ferry. 

“In a few minutes we drove on to the boat. 
How I wanted to peep out and see the great river 
and how the ferry looked! But I didn’t dare to, 
and lay listening and digging deep holes with my 
jack-knife into a great sage cheese. 
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went to rowing with all his might; but the river | 


was full to the brim with fall rains, and the 
current so strong that he could make but little 
headway with such a great boat. 


“On we went faster and faster as we got nearer | 


the falls. Oh, didn’t I wish that I had never 


| thought of that long journey, and that I hadn’t 


| 


rly 
| 


disobeyed my father! 

“The ferryman shouted long and loud, and 
before a great while there was an answering shout, 
and a boatman put out from shore, and came to 
our aid. 

‘With his help the big, clumsy boat was landed 
not far above the falls, and a more thankful lad 
never set foot on land, you may believe. 

“There was another thing, too. Father had 
promised me a little gun; but I had made such 
work with that sage cheese that to punish me he 
did not get it.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE, 

My frst tuned his lyre by a shore wild and drear; 
But the lays of that second so sweetly he sung 
That not only my whole, but the world far and near, 

With the fame of his minstrelsy rung. 
2. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
(Words of seven letters. 
Across. 


1. A thin, broad knife, used 
in spreading ‘ eve 





ve 
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,-roducec 
A cup or bowl. 

. A large, armed, four 
decked ship, formerly used 
by the Spaniards for trade in 
time of war. 

5. A kind of insect. 

6. Petitions. 

7. A species of riddle. 

8 A vessel propelled 
steam. 

9. Stigmatized. 

WW. A three -pronged 
poon or spear. 

The central row of letters 
will 7 the name of a cele. 
brated French wit and diplo- 
matist, who was born on Feb. 
13, 1754. 

3. 


RIDDLE. 


mee 


by 


har 


I’m underneath the city street, 
Men often use me as a 
measure, 
One thrills you with my music 
sweet, 
One holds me in his mouth 
for pleasure. 


4. 
NICKNAMES. 





BOYS’ 


1. An insect. 

2. A card. 

3. A written petition. 

4. A Brazilian coin. 
5. A coal car. 

6. A light blow with the 

7. Skill. 

8. A full supply. 

9. A fish very abundant on 
the west coast of the United 
States. 

10. A boat built for the nav- 
igation of the Humber. 


5. 


HIDDEN AUTHORS 


In each sentence the name 
of an author is hidden. 





1. Put in an extra egg, lest 
one should not prove good. 
2. Oho! oho! We'll sing as 
we ride 
In our fairy boat o’er the 
silvery tide. 
8. She is to weave a carpet 
for me. 
4. In war, nerve counts for 
much. 
5. We chartered a team and 
all went together. 
6. Call a cab, Leonard, this 
child is hurt. 


7. Philip helps like a man. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


These letters ten may hold in 
truth 

The joys and sorrows of our 
youth. 

A 1, 2, 4, 6, 7 I’d shun; 

She’s never liked by any one. 

The farmer likes a day that’s 

ne 

When he would make his 
. ¢ 

“The 2, 6, 8, 10, 1 may write,” 

The teacher said, “and then 
recite.” 

A 3, 8, 6, 5 round the moon 

Portends a change of weather 
soon. 





Conundrums. 


What wild animals are found 
in France? Lyons (lions). 

What birds are very numer- 
ous in every garden? Storks 
(stalks). x 

What food can always be 
obtained in a bowling-alley? 
Rolls. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 








For the Companion. 


DOCTOR JOHNNY. 


Johnny’s papa is a doctor, and sometimes 
Johnny thinks he is one, too. 

He and Annie, his little four-year-old sister, 
had a great many happy hours playing with their 
bread-crumb pills and bottles of sweetened water ; 
but they do not play so now. 

One morning Nellie went to the nursery, but 
soon came rushing back with an empty bottle in 
her hand, and a very white, scared face. 

“O mother, come quick! Johnny and Annie 
have been taking laudanum!”’ 

“Run for your father, quick!’’ said mamma. 

How those children were trotted about to keep 
them awake until papa came! Then how sick 
they were, for papa made them swallow lots of 
medicine. 

Every one was so excited that Johnny could 


not get a chance to speak, though he tried very 
hard. At last papa said he guessed they were all 
right, and could rest awhile, and mamma tucked 
them both into her bed. 

“How do you feel, Johnny ? Better aren’t you ?” 
asked papa, and Johnny answered indignantly : 

“Better! I should think so! Nell saw us 
drinking sweetened water out of an empty 
laudanum bottle !"’ 

Papa tasted the drop that was left in the bottle, 
and looked at mamma with a queer smile. 

“I think they hardly got a fair dose of it,"’ said 
he. ‘There is just a little taste of the laudanum, 
but not enough to hurt them.” 

“I’m glad,’’ said mamma. 

“T never’ll touch another bottle so long as I 
live,”’ sobbed Johnny. 

So we haven’t any Doctor Johnny at our house 
now, and Annie enjoys remarkably good health— 
for her. E. H. 8. 


1. Valentine. 

2. First letter of each word: 
1. The Fair Maid of Perth. 
2. Sir Walter Scott. 


3. Vanes, Lent, I, Valentines. 


4. On the fourteenth of February it is customary 
in many parts of Hertfordshire, England, for the 
poor and middling classes of children to assemble 
together in some part of the town or village where 
they live, whence they proceed in a body to the 
house of the chief personage of the place, who 
throws wreaths and true lovers’ knots from the 
windows, with which they adorn themselves. Two 
or three of the girls then select one of the youngest 
of their number, whom they deck out more gaily 
than the rest, and placing him at their head, mare 
about the town, playfully singing: 

Good morrow to you, Valentine. 
Curl your locks as I do mine; 
Two before and three behind, 
Good morrow to you, Valentine. 

This they repeat under the windows, and the 
people living in the houses throw out pennies to 
the juvenile serenaders. 

5. Saint Valentine. 

6. F (eff), e (e), b (bee), r (ere), u (you), @ (aye), 
r (are), y (wi), f (eff), o (oh), u (you), r (are),t 
(tea), ee (ee), n (en), t (tea), h (aitch)—February 

ourteenth. 
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| all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. 








The Throat.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 


Sold every- 
| where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv, 











[STAMPS ii%pex'cont. Green acon Medford, Mass 


branous Croup. In a 
years it has 
of Croup. ¢ 
50c. DR. BELDEN PROPRIETARY ( 


FREE 


Erysipelas, Acne, unburn and a 
Diseases. Quick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
val sheets. Com, | J- McCLELLAND, Schenectady, 


Wonderful 
Ss 


Send two-cent stam 
for free samples o 
remedy for Eczema, 


and address 
Dermatina. 





CROUP REMEDY.: 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
riyate practice of twent 
never faile cure 
Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Bo 
‘O., Jamaica, N. Y. 





INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 


When Mrs. Jackson was pursuing her investiga- 
tions among the mission Indians of southern 
California she was invited to pass the night at the 
Potrero—a mountain meadow, or pasture—high 
up the mountain-side, and reached by an almost 
impassable road. The Indian women who gave 
her the invitation assured her timidly that they 
had plenty of beds, and would do all they knew 





Celebrated Ling-gold and 
Peari-gut Strings guar- 
anteed to improve the tone 
of any instrument 50 per cent. 

Send $1.00 for sample set 
for itar, violin, banjo or 
mandolin. Money returned 
if not as represented. 


J, HENRY LING’S MUSIC HOUSE, 
67 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
Fstablished 1864. 











how to do to make her and her companion | 
comfortable. How well this promise was fulfilled 
may be gathered from Mrs. Jackson’s narrative. | 


One might be in many a dear-priced hotel less | 
comfortably lodged and served than we were by 
these hospitable Indians in their mud _ house, 
floored with earth. 

In my bedroom were three beds, all neatly made, 
with lace-trimmed sheets and pillow-cases and 


The Satisfactory Half- Kose are Stamped 
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TRADE MARK 
ON THE TOE. 








atchwork coverlids. As I fell asleep I wondered 








f in the morning I should see Indian heads on 
the pillows opposite me. The whole place was 
swarming with men, women and babies, and it 
seemed impossible for them to spare 60 many 
beds. But no, when I waked there were the beds 
still undisturbed. 

soft-eyed Indian girl was on her knees 
rummaging in one ofthe trunks. Seeing me awake, 
she murmured a few words in Indian, which 
conveyed her apology as well as if I had under- 
stood them. From the very bottom of the trunk 
she drew out a gilt-edged mug, darted out of the 
room, and came back bringing it filled with fresh 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to our on 
tal) if you wish a Piano or ae er 


“Orown” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, ete., for the 
best ones. Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free 
GEO. P. BENT,(Cierk No. 61), Chicago, I. ( Estab, 1870, 
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water. As she set it in the-chair, in which she 
had already put a tin pan of water and a clean 
coarse towel, she smiled and made a sign that it 
was for my teeth. 

The food which they gave us was a surprise; it 
was far better than we had found the night before 
at the house of an Austrian colonel’s son, at Pala. 

Chicken, deliciously cooked, with rice and chile; 
soda biscuits delicately made; good milk and 
butter, all laid in orderly fashion, with a clean 
table-cloth and clean white stone china. 

When I said to my hostess that I regretted very 
much that they had given up their beds in my 
room; she answered me with a wave of her hand 
that “it was nothing; they hoped I had slept well; 
that they had plenty of other beds.” 

The hospitable lie did not deceive me, for by 
examination I had convinced myself that the 

reater part of the family must have slept on the 

yare earth in the kitchen. 

We left there at six o’clock in the morning. One 
of the men, the “capitan,” rode off with us to see 
us safe on our way. When we had passed the 
worst gullies and boulders he whirled his horse, 
lifted his ragged sombrero with the grace of a 
cavalier, smiled, wished us good day and good 
luck, and was out of sight in a second; his little 
wild pony galloping up the rough trail as if it 
were a race-course. 


re 


BOTH PARTIES PLEASED. 

Lawsuits are to be avoided by all honorable 
means. Nine times in ten the result is satisfactory 
to neither side. The Portland Argus, however, 
lately recorded one striking exception: 


A Portland lawyer says that not long ago a man 
came into his office thoroughly angry—as men 
usually are when they go on such errands. He | 
had called upon a debtor and asked him politely 
for the payment of a bill of two dollars and fifty 
cents, and had been abused for his pains. Now he 
wanted the lawyer to collect it. 

The lawyer demurred. The amount was too 
trifling. It would cost the whole of it to collect it. 

“No matter,” said the client. “1 don’t care if I 
ov get a cent, so long as that fellow has to pay 





So the lawyer wrote the debtor a letter, and in 
due time the latter appeared in high dudgeon. 
He didn’t owe any two dollars and fifty cents, and 
he wouldn’t pay it. 

“Very well,” said the lawyer; “then my instruc- 
tions are to sue. But I hardly think it will pay 
you to stand a suit for so small a sum.” 

“Who'll get the money if I pay it?” asked the 
man. 

« The lawyer was obliged to confess that he 
should. 

“Oh, well,” said the debtor; “that’s another 
matter. If Mr. isn’t going to get it I am 
perfectly willing to pay it.” 

The debt was paid, the lawyer pocketed the 
amount, and what is very unusual, all parties to 
the suit were perfectly satisfied. 





oe 
A SERMON TO MEASURE. 
Doctor X—— is an eloquent preacher, but he 


belongs to the old-fashioned school, and finds it 
difficult to adapt himself to the modern fashion of 
short discourses. It is a standing joke in his 
family that after writing a sermon he has to cut it 
up into a series of discourses. 


On one occasion he received a note from a well- 
known clerical brother asking if he would deliver 
a sermon upon some especial church festival. The 
doctor replied that he had just completed a sermon 
—_ the Golden Calf which seemed to him appro- 
priate. 

The answer of the committee, as sent by 
telegram by the brother clergyman, who knew 
Doctor X—— intimately, and was acquainted at 
once with his peculiarities and with his ability to 
take a — read as follows: 

“Golden Calf just what is wanted. 
quarter is al! that will be needed.” 


A fore- 


ee — 
NO GREAT ADVANTAGE. 


School-children who air their newly acquired 
knowledge before their younger brothers and 
sisters at home sometimes meet more than their 
match. 


Such a pupil, a little girl, was talking learnedly 
to her brother. 

‘My teacher says that rubber-trees grow wild in 
Florida,” she announced. 

“S’pose they do,” answered the unimpressible 
youngster. “Nobody ever thinks about rubbers 
till it rains, and _ then it’s too wet to go into the 
woods.”—Good News. 


* 
> 


YOU SEE. 


An exchange attributes this statement to a pro- 
fessor of chemistry, who was explaining why an 
experiment had failed: “As you see, gentlemen, 
at present you see nothing; why you see nothing, 
you will see directly.” 
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The Best of The 
Guaranteed for any weight. 
Airtite-Dunlop Tires. 


Best. 
Strips to 32 Ibs, 
Send for cahalaaun. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., 
166-170 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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REVERSIBLE 


= | | Vi Ops | 

DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —=+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.| 

The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 

A —t collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 









Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


a with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 
is absolutely perfect. 
to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 

Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the“ Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and _ testi- 
a monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & Mafra 
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BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
The Spring Curry Comb 


Clock Spring Blade. Soft as a Brush. 
Fits Every Curve. 
The Only Perfect 
Comb. 
Used by U. S. Army.- 
Sample mailed postpaid 25c. 
Spring Curry Comb Co. 

151 8. La Fayette St., South Bend, Ind. 
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The Perfection 
HorseTailTie 








Beatscleaninga MuddyTail | 
All Polished Metal. | 


NEW DISCOVERY. gample, 2c, DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 
127 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa, 





MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt Sunes 





For Circulars 


customers. 
books, $1.00. 


Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, 


Wall Paper Merchant, 


136-138 W. [Madison St., Chicago. 
30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 


V 


} Price List send to 
MADAME GRISWOLD, 
7 Temvle PL, Boston, 923 Broadway, N. 


Alfred Peats 


WALL 
PAPER 


Send 5c for postage on 100 beauti- 
ful samples and our guide, ‘‘How 
to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,’’ will be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15¢ 
Per roll, all with wide borders and 
ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
5 to Qc. Will refer you to more than 
twenty thousand well satisfied 
Paperhangers’ sample 
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ORSETS 









Shoe Embroid- 
ered Coutille 
Corsets. 

Various 






| 


—_————— 


. <9 Wear Only 
~ THE GENUINE 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


y Approved by physicians. 


Feb. 23, 86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them, Beware of Imitations. ade only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn’t them, -srite the makers. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in it, 
nothing but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is better 
than none. 

What is bad soap? Imper- 
fectly made; the fat and alkali 
not well balanced or not com- 
bined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists : all sorts of people use it. 

















HOT AIR 


QUARANTEED FREE FROM 











TOILET 
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SOAP 
PURE 





_ GAS, SMOKE, 
= oR pusT! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 
Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 











FRAGRANT 

















THE MODERN 


Ready for use. Applied witha Cloth! 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 

Stove Polish in the World. 


Sold everywhere. Sample mailed 
JL. Proscott & Co. Box A, Boric, Wa 
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OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
SPeciat AGENTS, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. - 


PHILADELPHIA, 





1893. 









enlarged in bot! 


other Seed Catalogue, of 
ard vegetables, and, in 


e that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 

it best of all early peas, the Excelsior. 
a , America or 
contains so great a variety of several of the 
dition, are many choice 


varieties uliarly our own. 


) We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We alone 
Catalogu 
t 


No 
Europe, 
stand- 


Though greatly 


the vegetable and flower seed depart- 

ments, we send our catalogue FREE to all. The threc 

warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon it 

that the well earned reputation of our seed € 

purity will continue to be guarded as a most precious part of 
pi 


ourcapital. J. J. H.GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


for freshness an 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 20 
diseases. At all 


ears’ experience in treating skin 
ruggists’ or by Mail. 





A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
Established 


[OOK AT THIS 


LADY’S BUTTON BOOT. It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
likea glove. We senda pair (our own 
make) to any re of U.S. onicceipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
order. Be sure to give your size ! 
Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. Widths C, 

D and E; Opera Tor or Common 

SENsE, as you prefer. 

is warranted, even to 

should you not be suited we will 
send your money back. At 

@ retail store this shoe would 
cost you $2.50. We de- 
liver FREE. Our 
newshoe book 

(illustrated 


ice 

to all. 

SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOE! 
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HADJ-KADDOUR AND KADDOUR. 


The Arab tribes that live in the Sahara have 
wonderfully keen perceptions, which enable them 
to find their way over the vast plains without a 
compass. 
region, M. Auguste Choisy describes some guides 
of the Chamba tribe. They knew their desert as 
if they had planned it. They could describe the 
country far beyond the limit of a European’s 
vision, and could tell who owned a camel that they 
saw grazing away at the horizon. At one time 
when M. Choisy could see nothing but sandy 
plains on all sides, the Chamba described an oasis 
on the left and steep hills with broad plateaus 
beyond on the right. Members of the party 
explored the country in each direction, and found 
the guides to have been correct. 

Interesting characters among the Chamba were 

Hadj-Kaddour and an old man whose name was 
also Kaddour. Hadj-Kaddour was handsome, 
courteous, frank, witty, and had a wonderfully 
graceful and poetic manner of speech. 

“We shall be the feathers of your wings,” he 
had said when he and his companions joined M. 


Choisy. 
“You have guided us well,” said M. Choisy later, 
“I should like to keep you always in my heart,” 


replied the Arab, “there to protect you from heat 
and cold.” 

“IT am sorry that I do not know your langua, 6 
and cannot talk directly with you,” said the Frenc 
man through the interpreter. 

“I am sorry that poms beautiful language cannot 
be bought; I would give much gold to speak it,” 
replied Hadj- Kaddour. 

Mr. Choisy showed him a compass, and told him 
that it showed the direction of Mecca, and pointed 
to a star that never moved. 

“Yes,” said Hadj- Kaddour, “the star Bel-Hadi, 
which is always in the east.’ 

“What, the polar star in the east? 
you lace the north? and the south: 
e south, there is Mecca!’ 

“Phen, ” says M. Choisy, “I mesteent much of 
his information about the location of places, which 
had been incomprehensible to me before. Evidently 
the Chamba place the south where they turn to 

ay, and place the other cardinal points accord- 
aly, . excellent arrangement when one under- 
pr 8 it.” 


“You :" not use a compass when you pray?” 
moe eller asked. 


Where do 


“And when you travel?” 

“No. But in the night we are guided by the star 
Bel-Hadi.” 

“And when the night is cloudy?” 

“When the night is cloudy we sleep.” 

This reply. expressing utter disregard of time, 
struck the Frenchman as peculiarly Arabian, and 
Kaddour’s remark was even more characteristic. 
The old man looked thoughtfully at the compass, 
and murmured, “How convenient it would be on 
dark nights to go and rob the Moyabites!” 


2 
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MASTERED OVER NIGHT. 


A good story about a bird, or any other animal, 
is doubly interesting if the reader can be sure that 
itis not only true substantially, but has not been 
dressed out by the writer’s imagination. Such a 
story is the following, told by Mr. William 
Brewster, one of the best known of American 
ornithologists. He was spending some weeks at 
the little village of St. Mary’s on the coast of 
Georgia. Mocking-birds were abundant, and being 
protected by every one, “‘were half-domesticated, 
building their nests in the shrubbery that sur- 
rounded the houses, and hopping about, 
robins, upon the grass-plots and gravelled walks.” 
An orange-tree in front of the window was appro- 
priated by a particularly fine singer. 

His repertoire included the notes of nearly all 
the birds of the surrounding region, besides many 
‘of the characteristic village sounds, and most of 
the imitations were simply = rfect. Moreover he 
was continually adding to his accomplishments. 
An instance of this occurred one afternoon, when 
several of us were sitting on the veranda. 





A greater yellow-legs [a well-known game bird 
of the snipe and sanc pi er family] passing over | 
the town was attracted by my answering whistle, 


and circled several cae above the house reiter- 
ating his mellow call 

The mocking-bird u p to this time had been si 
almost uninterruptedly, but at the sound of t a 
— notes he relapsed into silence and oelmeeed 
into the thickest foliage of his favorite tree. Then 
we heard him trying them in an undertone 

The first note came pretty readily, but the falling 
inflection of the succeeding three troubled him. 
Whenever I ventured to prompt he would listen 
attentively, and at the next attempt show an evi. 
dent improvement. 

Finally he abandoned the task, as we thought, 
in despair, and at sunset that evenin , for the rst 
and only time during my stay, his vo ce was miss- 
ing in the general chorus. 
next morning the sees rang with a perfect 
imitation of She yellow-leg’s whistle. e had 
mastered it during the night, and ever afterward it 
was his favorite part. 

The discomfiture of the rival 
neighborhood was as amusing as it was unmistak 
able. Each in turn tried the new song, but not one 
succeeded. 


+ 
> 





IN THE SAME LANGUAGE. 


Many great men have written illegibly, and it 
was suspected that this was the reason that Judge 
Briefly cultivated a hopelessly bad handwriting. 

A hint that ought to have had a good effect was 
giv en the judge by a client who called and found 

at the lawyer had left a note for him. 

The client sat down and studied over the note 


for a while. He could make nothing out of the 
my | scrawl. Then he wrote beneath it four or 
five lines that looked as if they might have been 


meant for writing, followed by this sentence in a 
plain hand: 
“This is in reply to yours of the 15th.” 


~~ 
oO 


UNADULTERATED. 


The Buffalo News has an old joke witha slight | 
variation: 


Nimrod—Any good hunting round here? 
Farmer—Yes; oceans of it. 
Nimrod—What kind of game mostly? 
Farmer—Never seed any game. 
hunting. 





Just plain 


like | 


In an account of his travels in that | 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. { Adv. 
+ 


Foran ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use | 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy. [ Adv. 


Ginfort Powder 








Cures Cures 
Eczema. Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. Burns. 
Pimples. Sunburn. 
Itching. Tender Feet. 


Infant Chafing and Scalding. 
Sold by Druggists. Price 5oc. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Send postal for free sample. 


BUTTERMILK 
Toilet Soap. 


Over 1,000,000 Ladies who 
have used it pronounce it the 
Best Soap in the World 

For the COMPLEXION. 
Excels any 25§c. Soap. Ask 
your Dealer for it. Full size 














sample I2c. 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 84 Adams St., Chicago. 











But at daylight the | 


males in the | 
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Dresses and Wraps. 


** Can I have my jackets and 
wraps made to order for less than 
them ready made?’’ 
ave my dresses made 
p handsomely and stylishly in 
New ‘York for less than I now 
pay 
deal at the right place. 

Our New Spring Catalogue con- 
tains illustrations, descriptions and 
rices of every thing that is new, 
stylish and pretty. Jackets, Blazers 
and Reefers from #3 60 up; 


k Waists, etc., etc. 

1 send you our Catalogue 
by return "aoa together with new 
measurement diagrain, (which insures 
@ perfect fit), a 48 inch tape measure. 
and a full assortment of samples o 
stylish dress goods and cloakings to 
select from, on recei pt of four cents 
— ou y i select any style of 
ress OF wrap our catalogue, 
and we will make ft. it to order for you 
from any of our materials. We also 
sell dress goods and cloakings by the 





Of course you can if aod j 





: serges, cheviots, etc., from_45 cents per yard up. 
f you have your own material and desire it made into a 


dress or wrap, we will make it up for you. Prices for | 


doing this are given in our catalogue. _ Please mention 
TH CoMPANION when you write us. We invite ladies 
who rr in or near New York Cl visit our salesroom, 


HE NATIONAL es 
21 Wooster St., New York. 


|SPECIAL! _! CORSET 
Covers 
3 


CTS. 
EACH 


: $1 


Postage Free 
Made of fine Cambric, 
daintily trimmed with 
embroidery and hem- 
stitching. Lovely fit 
and well made. 

Write fer Tllus- 
trated Catalogue. 
MAHLER BROS., 501-503 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 



















Tue Most NOovRISsHING. 
THE Most PaLaTAsLe. Cts. 
THE Easiest DiGEsTED. FREE 


THE QUICKEST 












HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 639 
rch St. Western Office, 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
“No one ean legally use the 
term HEALTH FOCD unless 
authorized by us. U mecrapulous 
imitators should be avoided. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the Weorld’s Fair should 
send for our photographie book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Grand. New Flowers, A ab and Fruits. 


King of Comementad Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. 


quan It can be 
lection of pigate. 5 Ld, is Ot a compact gr 


Itis stately and beautiful beyond 


grownin any a as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any col- 
wth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 


ving the piautes. most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 


read-like Ai 
like it in cultivation. lants are easily raised, as 
only 30c we will 


the seeds germinate quickly and grow rapidly. 


For 


y mail, postpaid, all of the following: 


1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 





of 


ese collections for $1. 


1 pkt. COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom, 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 

1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties, 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 

1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bl ; large bl f exquisite beau’ 

1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 

156 and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Pilates. All the above for only 30 cts. 
pal ese rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 


, only to nea 4 our supemer stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 
1 rder at once, as this offe: again. 


© may not appear 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY Ban, P POSTPAN. 
led off 


80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the 
; LOVELY 


finest col 


inclu 


il add gratis raise. Lit 


A GREAT OFFER wits: 


ors, flowering paralle 
flowering bulbs, 2Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearland 2 New Variegated... sere 
3 AMARYLILIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty....--...--+-.--<ssseeeeeseeeceeeeeceseceeeeerees 
3 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different c-lor, -elegant new perpetual blooming oe of rare beauty.-..--.. 
4 GRAND FLOWERING ane ~ sorts named, including Night-Blooming Ce 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new 


only 81.50 we will mail ail the above six collectons. 
C'TLE GEM CA 


bulbs, an un; 





30c 

300 

a diekiaaiagenoennied 30c 

ding pink Ostrich Plume and + ner steeeeeeee 50c 
And to every order 


LA, a lovely little sort growing only 


and blooming all the time. 


OUR BRONZE E BLUE E CATALOGUE VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and 


RARE F 


standard 

new 

8, etc. 

o 

Ter fostin | tin lens colors the — beautifal an 
E will be sent 


pages and two elegant col 


is the most beautiful and com why pA -~ 4 156 
Eusrevings. 5 gt aoe’ Lithograph Coversand 7 beauti 


es, hundreds of Elegant 


l large Colored ates. We offerthe a 


= and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Piante of all kinds and rare 
.. goes collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aqustte Plants, Chrysanthe- 
Also a large list of the finest roses at 10 cents e 


n’t miss our grens 
LUs 


ipameee 7.1 Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Cal les and lastly GLADIO 
a — —— floral novelty of this generation. Flowers 7inches agross, 8 re of Sen over 
novel, surpassing orchids. 
free te all who order an ng 
forit, ate tvo costly tobe sent free except to those who order pomething. 
subscribers for our Lene ym |  egtousaral | Epoer. Laer MA 


GNIFICENT 
Otherwiee send 20e 
We wantagents to take 
Low +» 6Oc. per year. 32 


re offered. 





Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., WN. Y. 


N. 
GLADIOLUS ILDsI free, if they send 10 cents 


rson who orders anything from 4 peg is entitled to our 


at painting of 


ostage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 


several spikes of bloom. It is well worth a dollar as it is Fie Tinest thing over produced in floral art. 
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Are always attractive to the true lover of beaue 
tiful Flowers, but the prices are generally 
high. To extend the fame of BURPEE’S 
FLOWER SEEDS we now offer several lead- 
ing novelties, together with improved strains 
of other popular flowers ata price that is 
scarcely one-fourth the retail value. 












COPYRIGHTED 1891 BY 

W.ATLEEIBUF PEEI& CO. 

NEW COMPACT TORENTA.—Compact and 
vigorous growing, covered with winged, cup- 
shaped, lovely blue and royal pury le flowers 
from early summer until frost. See illustra- 
tion above and Colored Plate in BURPEE’S 
FARM ANNUAL FOR 1893. Per pkt. 10 cents, 

ED PANSIES.—Hybrids of Pansies and 
Alpine Violets; are they breezy mountain 
Pansies or giant Violets? A profusion oflovely, 
distinct flowers, with the colorings of the 
Violet and Pansy combined. Per pkt. 10 cts. 

NEW GIANT RED MIGNONETTE.—This 
grand Mignonette is of elegant appearence, 
with full spikes of enormous size and distinct, 
bright- color. Per pkt. 10 cents. 

DWARF MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 
Finest mixed seed of ali colorsof these beauti- 
ful, fragrant double Carnations, which bloom 
in only four months. Pkt. 10c.; 3 pkts. for 25c, 


we will mail, ponte 


For 25 ts. ome kt. each of 


lowing + 
NEW COMPACT BLUE TORENIA. 
TUFTED PANSIES, new bybrids of all colors. 
NEW GIANT RED MIGNONETTE. 
DWARF MARGUERITE CARNATIONS, 
ASTERS, MANY TYPES—all colors, mixed. 
LARGE FLOWERING PETUNIAS, mixed. 
NEW STARRED and FRINGED PHLOXES. 
NEW LARGE DOUBLE SCABIOSA. 
FORDHOOK FAIRY POPPIES.—A superb 
strain of t-flowered aes double Poppies, perfect 
in form, lovely and varied in color, 
EW DWA 





DIANTHUS.—FIREBALL. 
Covered with beautiful, perfectly double, laciniated 
flowers of intensely rich, deep bi red color—the 
most brilliant known in Pinks, 


&a3- The entire collection, one ket each of 
the above ten varieties, mailed any address 
for 25 cts.,—scarcely one-fourth the regular retail 
j aAneel if purchased separately, or five of se 

EM Collections for $1.00. JIJillustration and 
directions for culture printed on each packet. All 
are Choice New Seeds, many of them were grown 
at ForDHOOK FARM, and’ it is only by selling 
thousands of these collections that we can 
afford to make so liberal an offer. ORDER 
NOW, and ask for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1893 


the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. 
With honest descriptions, truthful illustrations, 
and colored plates ee pointes from nature, it tells 
all about the BES' EEDS, including Rare 
Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getall that’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
Secting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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Prettiest . BOOK ever Printed. 


SEEDS ONE cent a 


PACKET, 
y and upwards according torarity, 
—— » or cost. Cheapest of any 
>. 1000000 extras. Catalo- 
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H. Shumway Rockford ILL 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

Ne Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the yea 

Mone or a should be sent by each sub- | 

~ 4. directly to this office. e do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office my, riage pax 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send Hine 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending = money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Or Ly 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot Bb 
recovered, as no capone are issued. Subscribers | 
uae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which — to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be chan 

Discontinuances.—Remember that ‘the ublishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 7 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ey paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











For the Companion. 


CHOLERA NOSTRAS. 


This is what is popularly called cholera morbus. 
Other names for it are cholerine, choleraic diar. | 
rhea, sporadic cholera and European cholera—the 
last name distinguishing it from Asiatic cholera, 
with which it has no connection. Asiatic cholera | 
is microbic, infectious and epidemic. Cholera | 
morbus is not. In severe cases of cholera morbus, 
however, the symptoms of the two diseases are 
hardly distinguishable, and it is necessary to | 
determine the presence or the absence of the | 
characteristic microbe. 

The cholera in the vicinity of Paris last. year | 
was from the first affirmed to be cholerine, or | 
cholera nostras; but the discovery of the microbe 
disproved that view. The mistake was a grave | 
one, for it made Paris a second source of conta- | 
gion for Europe and the world. 

Cholera nostras begins with a sudden attack of | 
nausea and vomiting, followed by purging. The 
evacuations, if rapid, soon become watery, the | 
fluid being a mere draining away of the serum | 
from the blood, as in Asiatic cholera. Other | 
symptoms are intense thirst, colicky pains, and | 


later spasms and cramps in the limbs, a feeble | 
pulse, rapid breathing, a shrunken countenance 
and a lessened temperature. 

It is rarely fatal, for violent as are the symptoms, 
it tends to a somewhat speedy recovery. The 
treatment, in the case of adults, consists mainly in 
checking the diarrhea with opiates, covering the | 
abdomen with a mustard poultice, careful restric 
tion of drinking water,—quenching the thirst with 
bits of ice,—and confining the patient to the bed. 
The old and feeble may need stimulants, but a 
physician should have charge of the case. 

Our readers know that under certain circum. 
stances milk, ice-cream and cheese develop a | 
violent poison, called by its discoverer tyrotoxicon. | 
Equally violent poisons are often developed in 
connection with decomposing meat, and this, too, 
at a stage when neither the eye nor the taste 
detect in it anything unwholesome. It is thought 
also that such poisons may be developed within 
the alimentary canal in the case of insufficient | 
digestive secretions and retarded digestion. Even | | 
over-eating, under unfavorable circumstances, | 
may of itself give rise to such a condition. 

It is now coming to be believed that these 
poisons, acting with the depressing heat of mid- 
summer, are the cause of cholera nostras. 

There was the case of poisoning at Salisbury 
Beach last summer. Fifteen persons were taken 
violently sick, and five died within two days. A 
medical journal reports it as the general opinion 
of physicians who had had opportunities for study- 
ing the facts that the case was a local epidemic of 
cholera nostras. 


——_—_g———— 


ANIMALS AND MUSIC. 


“We have a dog that likes music,” said a little | 
girl to a new companion; “when mamma sings, he 
wants to sing, too, and howls so that you can hear 
him all over the neighborhood.” 

“But if he likes it, why doesn’t he keep still and 
listen to it?” asked the other. 

“Oh, he’s such a naturally enthusiastic dog that 
he can’t ever keep still!” 

Most dogs, and some other animals, have this 
sort of “enthusiasm” over music, especially if it | 
is sung or played in a high key. Dogs find a very | 
vocalizing effect in hand-organs; they are often | 
seen seated at the side of a hand-organ player, | 
howling at the tops of their voices. | 

It is supposed that they must like the music, 
since otherwise they would take to their heels at 
the approach of a hand-organ, instead of sitting 
down comfortably beside it to howl. 

There is a collie dog near Boston which is 
certainly fond of “singing.” The word “sing” 
sends him instantly to his mistress’s knees, and 
with a little encouragement from her he “sings” 


| every performance, in pursuit of commendation. 


showed its liking for music by approaching the 


| position. 
| Carolinians were swept by a fierce and seare hing 


| he in turn fell, by Shubrick Hayne. 





| high and , “trills” with a imeie aereates. 
| gurgling utterance, and “comes down the scale”’ in 
a somewhat abrupt but very amusing manner. 
flis delight at being asked to sing is very great. 
He complies without the expectation of any other 
reward thana few strokes upon the head, and goes 
beaming and whisking around the room after 


Another Boston dog, a pug, sits upon a piano 
stool and accompanies a rather irregular and 
spasmodic song of his own with lively piano-play- 
ing. He hammers the keys loudly or softly as his 
master calls “forte” or “piano.” 

This dog’s performance, however, is with direct 
reference to a piece of cake which his master holds 
in his hand, and he seldom takes his eye off the 
cake while he is singing and playing. It is need- 
| less to say that there is nothing melodious about 
| this performance. 

Dogs are not the only animals emotionally 
affected by music. Cats sometimes show great 





| fondness for playing and singing, though music 
| does not. appear to affect them to the point of | 


| howling; and some cats are terribly frightened by | 

the sound of a piano, as if they regarded it asa 

super natural agency. | 
Benjamin Franklin tells of a donkey which 


window of a chateau near Chartres, in France, to 
hear the mistress of the house sing. She possessed 
|a@ remarkably beautiful voice; and once, when a 
| piece was being sung which pleased him better 
| than any other that he had heard, he entered the 
| house, found his way to the music-room, and } 
| expressed his pleasure by braying with all his 
| might. 


HEROES. 


A writer in the Cosmopolitan relates two in- 
stances of noble courage, the reading of which 
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A Time-Sav aan Device.—The Des Moines Novelty 
Co. advertise in this issue a device consisting of an ad- 
justable brass band, used for fastening up horses’ tails 
in wet and muddy weather. Its simplicity recommends 
it besides the fact that it is a great improvement over 
the old method of braiding and binding up. ({ Adv. 


MUST HAV AGENTS AT ONCE, 


ple Sashlock (Pat. 1892) 
ieee Poy mail for 2c, Lem 
Immense. Unrivalled. Only good one overs invente 
Beats weights. Sales unpara. leled. #12 
WRITE QUICK. BROHARD & CO., Phite., Penn. 


GOOD & REESE’S ROSES 


Are on their Own Roots. 

We send 20 choice kinds of Everbloomiag Roses, all 
different, for #1.00 by mail prepaid. e guarantee 
them to reach you in good condition, Our large ome 
trated 144-page Catalogue mailed Ly bg cents somige 
It tells you how to get your 
largest re hy for it o-day. Ment on this paper. 


GOOD & REESE CO. 
Champion ties Greenhouses, AR ae gfeld, Ohio. 
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should stir the blood of every American. One 
occurred at Fredericksburg, on the day when half 
the brigades of Meagher and Caldwell lay on the 
bloody slope leading up to the Confederate in- 
trenchments. 


Among the assaulting regiments was the Fifth 
New Hampshire, and it lost one hundred and 
eighty-six out of the three hundred men who made 
the charge. The survivors fell back behind a 
fence within easy reach of the Confederate rifle- 
pits. Just before reaching it the last of the color 
guard was shot, and the = fell in the open. 

A captain, Perry, instantly ran out to rescue it, 
and as he reached it was shot through the heart; 


| another captain, Murray, made the same attempt, 


and was also killed, and so was a third, Moore. 
Several private soldiers met a like fate. They 
were all killed close to the flag, and their dead 
ee fell across one another. 

Taking advantage of this br eastwork, Lieutenant 
| Nettleton crawled from behind the fence to the 
—-. seized them, and bore back the blood-won 
trophy. 

e other incident took place at Gaines’s Mill, 
where Gregg’s First South Carolina regiment bore 
the brunt of an assault upon a certain stron 
Moving forward at a run, the South 


fire. 

Young James Saar, & a lad of sixteen, was 
carrying the flag, and was killed after being shot 
down three times, twice rising and strugglin 
onward with the colors. The third time he fe 
the flag was seized by George Cotchett, and when 
Hay ne also 
was struck down almost immediately, and a fourth 


| lad—for none of these men were over twenty years 


old—grasped the colors and fell, mortally wounded, 
across the body of his friend. 

The fifth, Gadsden Holmes, was pierced with no 
less than seven balls. The sixth man, Dominick 


| Spellman, more fortunate but not less brave, bore 
| the flag throughout the rest of the battle. 


REFUSING THE YOLK. 


That tine art which enables one to say “no” sv 
that the person refused cheerfully acquiesces is 
illustrated by a story told in “The Gossip of the 
Century.” 


Levassor, who was the best French representa. 
tive of the amusing singing-speaking style of 
entertainment, was always ready to help any 
| work of charity. On one occasion he performed 
| for a charitable society, and the receipts were so 
| large that the managers determined to compensate 

im for his services. At the conclusion of the 
entertainment, therefore, the parish priest brought 
Levassor a bask et of moss on which lay a large 
egg made of sugar. 

he weight of the ege revealed to the artist the 
delicately eiisguised tention of the donors to 
offer him a fee. Breaking the e he said, “I am 
very fond of eggs, but I never ea at the yolk. Keep 
it to feed the poor,” and he returnes the roll of 
Napoleons enclosed in it. 


MATTER-OF-FACT DOG. 
“There are prosaic men and women, and there 
are matter-of-fact dogs,” says a writer in the 
London Spectator. “For purely business purposes 


they are often the best,” he adds, and tells a little | 
| 


story to prove the fact: 


We once owned an excellent retrieving spaniel 
of the simple order of mind, without a grain of 
humor. This do accompanied us unasked when 
we wanted to shoot a bullfinch in the garden to 
stuff. The gun went off, and the poor bullfinch 
dropped. 

Now this dog had been used, when the gun was 
fired, to go and look fora dead or wounded rabbit. 
So, instead of leoking under the apple-tree, he 
disappeared into the Ren and in a few minutes 
he returned with a rabbit in his mouth! So much 
for the value of a matter-of-fact dog. 


WONDERFUL PENCIL. 


The world is full of wonders for those who are 
simple-hearted enough to see them. 


| Young People reports an excellent example. 


Polly was Seowing pictures on the slate for three- 
year-old Ralph 
“Look at this dog, Ralph,” she said. 
nice? I drew it out of my own head.” 
“Oh no,” answered Ralph, solemnly; “it came 
right out of the pencil. I saw it come.” 
hen he added, with an air of deep thoughtful- 


“Isn’t it 


| ness, “There’s lots of dogs in the pencil, but I 


don’t know how they got there!” 


SAMUEL BEAZLEY, the architect, ‘not long before 
his death wrote so melancholy a letter to a friend 
bang the latter declared, “It was like the first chap- 

ter of Jeremiah.” ‘You are mistaken, my dear | 
fellow,” retorted Beazley. “Itis the last cha apter 
of Samuel.” 
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PARK’SFLORAL GUIDE 


8 just what you want. It abounds 
with illustrations, descriptions, 
and cultural hints, and is @ 
valuable work of reterence, not 
overdrawn nor deceptive. Only 
10 cents, including return cer 
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LOVELY NEW VARIEGATED TUBEROSE 


the leaves of this grand variety are 
bordered with creamy white; flow- 
ers very large and of exquisite fra- 
Bulbs continue to grow 
apd bloom year after year. It 
Smakes a most magnificent plant. It 


\j the other sorts, which greatly adds 
to its value. For only 25c. we will 
send by mail, postpaid, all of the 
following: 1 bulb of the Lovely 
New Variegated Tuberose; 1 bulb 
of the Excelsior Pearl Tuberose; 
1 bulb New Seedling Gladioli; 2 
Ir bulbs Oxalis free bloomers; 1 pkt. 
ller’s Perfection Pansy seed: 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy pure 


satin white; 1 om Fuller’s New King Balsam; 1 pkt. Florai 
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ASTER EY Devntiie shade — mized, 
SWEET PEAS. F 
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6c stamps for postage. 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Are easily grown, but you must get good Seeds. YOUNG’S SEEDS 

are considered the Standard of Excellence, and have been planted 

in thousands of gardens for more than a quarter of a century. 

Anyone will tell you that they are the best. Try this little ; 
You will. send more and larger orders 


after alia does. 
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We offer a few BARGAINS to 
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For the Companion. 
SAILING OVER A VOLCANO. 


The following strange experience was told me 
by Fred Beck, mate of the sealing schooner 
Brant. The Brant was owned in Nova Scotia 
and manned entirely by Nova Scotians, but the 
sphere of her enterprise was the disputed waters 
of Bering Sea. 

Being well equipped, and fortunate in having 
successfully eluded the United States cruisers, 
she put in to Victoria, B. C., early in November, 
with a rich capture of skins; and Beck, having 
been away over two years, came east by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to visit his home in 
Halifax. 

A few days after his arrival he dropped in to 
see me in my den and give me some figures for a 
paper I was compiling on the claim of the United 
States to exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea. 
Over our pipes and open fire the talk speedily 
drifted away from such knotty subjects as inter- 


national law, and the sealer lazily spun me this | 


yarn: 

“Something over a year ago,”’ said he, thought- 
fully poking a broom-straw up the stem of his 
pipe to make it draw; “‘yes, a year ago last 
month, we were running home for Victoria with 
a pretty good catch. We'd been hunting pretty 
near all season round Copper Island, and as good 
luck would have it, that blamed cutter of theirs 
had never got eyes onto us once. 

“On the home run, however, just as we thought 
we were clear of her beat, we sighted her one 
afternoon just before sundown. She saw us, too, 
and the smoke began to come thicker out of her 
funnel. But there was a good breeze behind us, 
so we spread all our canvas, and hoped for some 
streak of luck to get us clear. 

“That streak of luck came pretty soon. In 
fact, I begin to think the Brant carries it with 
her. 
Between you and me she’s most too lucky, and 
after next year I’m going to quit and get another 
ship. She’s just that lucky that when her luck 
begins to go to pieces it’s going to go all at once. 
And about that time I don’t want to be around! 

‘Well, as I was just saying, that streak of 
luck came pretty soon. Just about the time it 
got so dark we couldn’t see anything of the cutter, 
except now and again for a glimpse of her lights, 


She’s the luckiest craft sails out of Victoria. | 


there blew up a half a gale, or maybe a Jeetle | 


more. We weren't showing any lights about that 
time, you may be sure; and the way the Brant 
went skimming before the wind was something it 
would have done you good to see. 

“If we cculd have been sure of that wind holding 
on, we’d have just kept right along for Victoria; 
for the cutter, with all her steam, couldn’t go 
anything like the pace we were setting. 





| pare to the keel, and tried to heave her out 
| of the water. 
| ‘The captain and his glass landed all of a heap 
| on the deck, and so did everybody else that 
wasn't holding fast to the rigging. It was only 
| the great spread of canvas we were carrying and 
| the rate we were going at that kept the schooner 
on her course. Jimmy White, the second mate, 
was at the wheel, hanging on for all he was 
worth, and looking as if he had all he could 
| handle. 
‘«*What’s the matter?’ says 1, tumbiing aft. 
«*Take hold of this here wheel,’ says he, ‘and 
you'll find out what's the matter!’ 


*1 took hold right off, and I tell you now, it | 


felt like I was getting a lot of electric shocks 
through the spokes. It was kind of rattling to 
the nerves, but I stuck to it, and gave Jimmy a 
rest. A little ahead, as we watched, a thin, gray 
cloud, like smoke or steam, began to gather on 
top of the water. 


Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
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SOFT FOR 
HOES TENDER 
5 FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


“The captain had picked himself up and was | 


hanging onto a stay; and all the time he had his | 


glass to his eye. 

**What do you suppose he’s expectin’ to see ?” 
inquired Jimmy. 

***T reckon he’s looking for some kind of centre 
to this racket,’ I had just said, when all of a 
sudden the captain turned round with a yell. 

“Starboard! Hard a-starboard!’ he shouted. 

‘As the men jumped to the sheets to ease her 
away, and Jimmy and I both jammed down the 
wheel for all we were worth, we saw something 
like a boil of steam where the captain had been 
looking, and then a strange and terrifying sight. 

“Right ahead and round to port the water 
spouted up white ina lot of solid-looking foun- 
tains, for all the world like some pictures I saw 
once of the explosion of the dynamite when they 
were blowing up Hell Gate. There was an ugly 
roar, and a tremendous cloud of smoke and steam 
puffed up and rolled off before the wind. 

“As the Brant came round with a rush, and 
went plunging into the rolling drift of smoke, 
some of the men let out a few exclamations of 
terror, and I didn’t blame them, now I tell you. 
We coasted mighty close to those horribie, roaring 
geysers as we came round, and it was a shaky 
moment till we knew if we were going to clear 
them or not. 

“Then the smoke came so thick, some of the 
men thought as like as not we were going to sail 
right into another mess just as bad as the one we 
were avoiding. But the rest of us knew there 
wasn’t likely to be two volcanoes so near together. 

*“However, even when we got clear, I didn’t 
know for a few minutes but what we'd founder 
after all. The- Brant was tossed about just like 
an egg-shell ; 
if any moment we’d been dumped end over end. 


‘““We were all a-wash, first one rail under, then | 
the other, then pitched onto our nose, then set | 


right back on our stern. It was the worst shaking 
up you could think of, but every one held on, and 
in a minute or two that seemed as long as ten | 
hours, the little Brant got into steadier water and | 
clear of the smoke. 

“T forgot to say that we were just about 


But as | suffocated all this time, for that smoke was half 


it was, the captain thought it safer to change our | sulphur and smelt like foul gun-barrels. 


course. So off we went, about two points to the 
no’th’ard. By morning we felt no more anxiety 
about the cutter. 


“Just as we were drawing some long breaths, 
and looking back at the spouting going on behind 
us, the fountains seemed to put on an extra spurt, 


*‘About noon the wind fell considerable, and we and then, with a roar twice as loud as any we’d 


headed again for Victoria. 
round into the north, pretty well on our beam, 
holding the schooner steady as a house. 
were in longitude 50° 36. 
and the captain got a good observation. 

“I was down in the cabin, doing some figuring, 
when all of a sudden the queerest kind of a shock, 


Then the wind got had yet, the whole top of them blew off, and a 


terrific, brownish-black column belched right up 


We to the sky. 
It was a clear day, | 


‘** ‘Look out for the stones!’ shouted the captain. 
“Then there was scurrying. One or two dived 
below. Several got under the booms, close to 
the masts, and made themselves as small as they 


just like an electric shock, went through the ship. | could. As for me, I just had to hang on to the 
She kept right steady on her course, but a mighty | wheel; and when I saw Jimmy White, who had 


shivering, like, went over her. 


1 tell you it | hold along with me, drop it and make a bolt, I 


frightened me, and gave me a sort of gone feeling | thought he was a pretty mean scut. 


at the pit of the stomach, just like I felt one time | 


“But I was mistaken in Jimmy that time. He 


out in Japan when 2@ little earthquake was in| was back in a second with a roll of spare canvas, 


progress. 


“I sprang to my feet, and then came such a | as to protect the wheel. 


jolting and bumping that I could hardly stand 
up. If you've ever ridden in a cart without 
springs, when the oxen get running downhill 
and the road’s full of little round boulders, you 
know something like how it felt. 
myself, ‘Maybe we have run on top of a whale, 
and the critter’s having a fit.’ 

“Scared as 1 was, I began to laugh at this 
absurd idea, and then I started on a run for the 
companionway. 
jolt than any yet, and knocked me clean off my 
legs. I fell right at the foot of the companion, 
grabbed it, and scurried up like a monkey when 
you fling a cocoanut at him. 

“Every one was on deck, and a scareder- 
looking lot you wouldn't want to see. 
unusual and queer, you understand, and they 
didn’t know what to make of it. The captain 


| which he opened out a bit over our heads and so | 


Then he took hold again, 
and we waited. But the captain stood out where 
he was and took his chances. 

“Though it seemed like an hour, it can’t have 
been half a minute before the big bits of pumice 


Says’ I to and stones came battering and rattling down on 


the deck. Some of them were still pretty near 
red-hot, and if we hadn’t been pretty wet we'd 
have been set on fire for sure. 


“Big holes were burnt in the sails, and here | 
At this moment came a bigger and there the wet decks sizzled and tried to burn; | 


and some bits came down on the canvas over our 
heads that would have made short work of us 
but for Jimmy White’s forethought. The stuff 
rained down all round the captain, but none 
struck him, and a big red-hot rock that fell close 


It was so | by him and was setting the deck on fire, he just 


kicked off into the sea. But it wasn’t more than 
two or three minutes, likely, before we were clear 


was standing for’ard, with his glass up, looking | of the shower.” 


all round. There was not much of a sea on, only 
what was to be expected with the stiff breeze we 
had; and, as I was saying, the Brant was very 
steacy with the wind on her beam. 

“As we were looking, the appearance of the sea 
changed quickly, like when you shift the slides in 
a magic lantern. 
which way, and the smooth insides of the waves 
took to seething and hissing as if they had come 
to a boil. 
as if somebody had come up beneath her, put his 


The rollers all broke up, every | 


As Beck paused, and began to knock the ashes 


out of his pipe, 1 murmured appreciatively : 

“Great Scott, but that was a close shave!”’ 

“It was all that!’’ said Beck, emphatically, | 
rising and thrusting the pipe into his pocket. 
“If the Brant hadn't been mighty smart to her 
helm, or if Captain Downes hadn’t been mighty 
| smart in catching on to what was coming, we'd 
| have sailed right into the whole thing, and the 


Presently the Brant gave a jump, just | pieces of us would have been too small to pick 


up!” Cuarwes G. D. Roxerts. 


and I shouldn’t have been surprised | 
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Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 


ually breaking out? 
If You Use 









Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send 3 Two-Cent Stamps for Samples. 
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| Rheumatism. 
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Three of the most common ailments with which 
| human beings are afflicted, amd how many do 
ee know where to find relief. 


Smith’s Vegetable Compound 


Has Cured Others. It May Cure You. 

It is a composition of roots, herbs and reliable reme- 
dies, the outgrowth of the researches of reliable 
physicians. reulars 

Sent Express Paid for $1.00. 
Look for this Picture on the a 


Ex-MAYOR of the city 
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table Compound. 
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ERS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Smith’s Vegetable Pills thartic. They will 
not gripe. Pure 
For Constipation. +t Ba 
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These Pills sent by mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 
DR. E. 8S. POWERS, Brockton, Mass. 





How Do You Feel 
After You Eat? 


If you have Acid Stomach, 
| Heartburn, Gas, or any 
form of indigestion, you can 
obtain prompt relief and 
cure by use of the digestive 
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free sample. 
The Allston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Alwaysopen. All im peeeans oe speech 


| eured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Bosto: 


| VOICE TRAINING for Speech =a for removal of 
| Stammering is m spec jalty. WALTER K. FOBES, 
Box 2665, BosTon, MAS 


10 CENTS for 1 Doz. Cabinet ? hotographs 
in miniature. 12 miniature copies of any good 

inet Photograph for lo0cents. Picture sent for copy will 
be returned. Jay’s Photo. Copying Co., Norristown, Pa. 


AGE ENTS Wanted in New England for the Home 
Library Association. Organized in 1884, of national 
reputation, having 300,000 members in the United States. 
ents are making from four to five dollars a day. 
Address R. B. HASSETT, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











Odorless, non-poisonous, Ask your druggist for it. (Ader. 


Better than pi 


send a pair (post-paid). 








: BALSAM. 


My Dear Sir:—For twenty- | 





THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 





The Best . For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World Troubles. 


See that each Lozenge is stamped 


“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Neuralgia. 


Oh, how many have it! Perhaps you do. 
It can be relieved by the simple remedy 


Bon @DTablels 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no o hatee Alw + effective—Easily taken— 
Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample, 


Sold by all druggists, 25c. a box, or sent by mail post- 
paid by the paid by the Pyro-k Febrin Co., Northam) Northampton, Mass. 


~ CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre 
vented and cured by the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


tis a Pure Solution and will not disarrange 
e most delicate stomach. 








th 
Send for Circular. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 
s = BY DROSS id s. 
REP. gnu ONL 
WINCHESTER 


& CO., Chemists, 
William St., N. Y¥. 


BATES’ COMPOUND. 


A Preparation of Mountain Herbs for 





Purifying the Blood, and 





“WOVW 30V8. 


BATES’ RHEUMATIC FOOT DRAFTS. A wonderful 
Gecovery which has proved an effective cure for 
ACUTE and g yy RHEU MATIS©M in any part of 
the system. n be worn ppatee the finest-fitting shoes 
rae a I, DON FFER ANY LONGER. 
our Druggist does not kee p > the m, send your address 
ite 35 cents in stamps to Bates’ Rheumatic Cure Dis- 
peneary, 224 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and we will 
TREATISE MAIL E D FREE, 








Hop Plaster Fels 


A feeling of relief the moment put on. 
No Ache, no Pain, no Soreness, Weakness or 
Inflammation can resist the medicinal power 
and effectiveness of this ae 














8 Worth Tells. | Time Tries, $ 


VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY | “Bestinthe coi. 
World.” cenguo 
Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 


50 Years’ Sale. 


(e No Help. No Pay. 2) 
CUTLER BROs. & CO., W holesale e Druggists, 
Boston, Proprietors. Price 50 cents, 





The well-known cure for 
Coughs, 
= lds 





Yes, it’s Pleasant io Hear the Satisfaction 


AERATED OXYGEN 


GIVES TO ALL, 











Many a person, clean 
as to body, is filthy as 


to lungs. They never 


SURPRISED 
bathe their lungs with LUNGS! 


they suffer with Catarrh, Consumption, Nerve 
Waste, General Debility and other diseases 

AERATED OXYGEN is the finest lung 
in existence. Sterilized air, medicated and charged 
heavily with Oxygen, nature’s great tonic and 
life-builder. Lungs treated thus never fall prey 
to Consumption, Catarrh, or other throat and 
chest troubles. 

Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHODA, N. H. 


Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


bath 
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Necessary 
For the Enjoyment of Everybody Says S 0, 


(OO HCAUtD.  reccrybady dros 


is an assurance to all who enjoy the luxurious 


Rest ease afforded only by the “Pilgrim” Spring 
Bed. Lverybody says so. Everybody knows. 


is certain—insomnia unknown—to all who 


























ss. — enjoy the peaceful sleep only to be found 

S B t B Sh cep ps 2 “Pilgrim” Spring Bed. acted 
d | - Everybody says so. Everybody knows. 
f £00 FU e uy e esl is the guarantee to all who value it enough 


CLEVELAND'S Feb ot ee ae 
. . in its richest enjoyment made a surety b 
BAK | NG POWDER. Comfo iT - “Pilgrim” Spring yp none 
The “PILGRIM” Spring Bed 
No Car Pp et Dust. None but the Best are ever Imitated. 


THERE IS NO ECONOMY IN BUYING COUNTERFEITS. L£verybody knows. 





The folds of the Norwich Paper Carpet Lining take in the 












































dust and dirt from the under side of the carpet. Thus a large THE Dilorj : : : 
portion of the dust in a living-room is dispensed with] |_ Pilgrim SD — 5 ed , Cunningly D cvised 
and the wear of the carpet is of necessity considerably less. | aria i digas evible povh Wie, folds Imitations 
? in book form, very light and easily are made of cheap wire, cheap 
Saves. pre ea Insist handled. No bugs need apply to the Jastenings, flimsy construction, 
os ante tended y On. having - the “Pilgrim,” there is no shelter or abid- all covered with glossy paint to 
sumer no more | Norwich Paper ing place for them. cover up the deception. 
than the ordinary | Lining. It costs The “Pilgrim” insures the peaceful People who sleep on these 
lining, will last | # you no more than sleep required by weary brain-workers glossy, flimsy imitations — so- 
three times as | & others. Is easily and all-tiredhumanin, yet soldata price called beds — get poor rest and 
be gemye tiearhnen pce ge Ag oe within the reach of both rich and poor anything but peaceful sleep 
wear Mp aw Sag Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining. a wii “— for . poor. ~ of . 
apd 7 Rey Peers : ’ iT ” ia 6 ” 
Free, 4 smi: latse enough to show its value will be Examine Brass Tag Trade Mark “Pilgrim Spring Bed” on all genuine “Pilgrims, 
* mailed free to any reader of The Companion. Exhibited at 2 Hamilton Pl. Sold by Honest Dealers Everywhere. 


TURN A pj ; 99 Send it to the Bed Dept. Atlas Tack Corporation, Boston, and 
POSTAL OVER } Say Pilgrim. they will mail you FREE, a Pilgrim Puleee, illustrated. 





NORWICH CARPET LINING COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 





There is only one pure salt 
and that is 


Worcester 
Salt 


This statement is easily 
proved either true or false. 
Write us for a test. 





Nach, Whiton & Co,, New York. 








ELS IRE TEE SE Eo 


THE GREAT 
Dr. Johnson 


in his Dictionary, 


a ee 





gave this celebrated definition : 


OATS:—Food for horses in England and for 
men in Scotland. 

Make all the allowance you 
will for the Doctor’s strong na- 
MORAL.—If you have Bird's Custard Powder in the kitchen the dessert can be prepared even if the cook does smash up all the eggs. tional prejudice and there is still 
a grain of truth in what he said. 





i af i R D’S Manufactured and used in England since 1837. For men who work like horses, 
f at hard manual labor in the open 
if : (NO EGGS REQUIRED.) air, oat meal is not so bad; but 
is . for those of sedentary pursuits 
b —clerks—students—lawyers— 
4 doctors—clergymen—and espec- 
. ially for children, something less 
i Makes Soft or Boiled Custard, No mane, therefore rd and 
t Cup Custard, Eggs m more digestible is needed. We 
fi Custard Pie, Required, . have it in FOULDS’ 
a 
H 
f 3 can only realize the many advantages of this splendid preparation by trying it in their homes. A WH EAT GERM 
4 Ladies 25-cent package will make 4 pints of delicious soft custard, Vanilla-flavored. Alfred Bird & Sons, the MEAL 
manufacturers, respectfully suggest you should ask your Grocers for it. If they have not got it pone ya oe sell it 














then send 25 cts. in stamps to their American Depot, 4 Wooster St., New York, and you will receive a 4-pint pkg. in return. 


Sa ae 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


Armajo. Prize Serial Story. Cuas. W. CLarkE. Story of Washington’s Birthday. Henry Austin. 
Brother and Sister. Chap. /1/. flow wt Became a Floliday. 


Glimpses of Europe. Witiiam W. Tuomas, Jr., The Senator’s Overcoat. Herpert D. Warp. 
Seaton:  Soead Pager, ~-* Mom a Srocemma. What the Wife of a Minister Did With /t. 


Training for Journalism. CHARLES R. MILLER, A Terrible Trip. ///ustrated. L. J. Bares. 
Impression and Expression. en A. hs Se On the Ice-Fields of Lake Michigan. 
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II. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1893. 


COMPANION. 
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Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—no medicine in it — pure 


soap. And yet—but read what a great authority says of it: 


I have tried very many different soaps, | works on the skin by the late Sir Eras- 
including all the best known, whether} mus Wilson and Dr. ‘Tilbury Fox, but 
English or foreign, pursuing my investi-| vouched for by such eminent analyt- 
gations with perfect independence ; and | ical chemists as Professors Redwood, 
I have now, after all these years of care- | Attfield, Cameron, and others. 
ful observation in very many thousands | Time and more extended trials have 
of cases, both in hospital and private | only served to ratify this opinion, and 
practice, no hesitation in stating that) to increase my confidence in this ad- 
mirable preparation.—/i/ton’s Hygiene 
of the Skin, p. 90 (ed. 1891 ). 


none have answered so well or proved so 
beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap—an 
experience not only endorsed in their 





It has no alkali in it— nothing but soap. 
The more purely negative soap is, the nearer does it approach 





When Children are Croupy 


and need your care at night slip these on. 
Made 
of fine light felt, lined with eider-down. 


They are warm, light, noiseless. 





oe 120. Color, black, Sizes, 2 to 
8 Widths, A,B,C, D, E. Price, $3.00, 


Under the Library Lamp 


these slippers will harmonize with your 


toilet and contribute to your comfort. 





We also have them for the children to 

Style 1000, Fur trimmed. Made of 
toilet felt. Seamless, with sole of 
leather sewed on, making them very 
soft, warm and light. 

Colors, gray, red, blue and black: 
Sizes, 1 to 8. Widths, B, C, D, E- 
Price, 


Out-door Health and Comfort. 


whom you are reading. 


These 


shoes are made on a felt foundation with 


Yes, and elegance, too. kid 


leather outer sole and hygienic woollen 





lining, warm, light, neat. 


Style 1062. Sizes, 1 to 8 Widths, 
AA to EE Price, $5.00. 


This is a suggestion of what we have to offer women. For full information, including men’s 
and children’s shoes, send to us for ‘On a Felt Footing,”’ which is our argument for felt, and our 
catalogue also. Order goods by mail at our expense, and if unsatisfactory return them, and 
money will be refunded. 


Das Grea & Co. 
SOLE AGENTS, (44 B. 14th Street) #000 | Nowe 
out it. 


Union Square, New York. 








Witch 
Cream 


Softens, Heals, Feeds and 
Beautifies the Skin. 


A Chap 
Specific. 





THIS SIZE BY MAIL, 35 CENTS. 











Soothingly helpful in Salt 


Rheum and Eczema. 








co H.&d. PRICE 
i °e-S: ~~ 


C. H. & J. PRICE, 
Salem, Mass. 


APOTHECARIES, 


“SALEND MUASS., 














s@= No Mineral Water will produce the beneficial results that 
one of “Beecham’s Pills” will effect, by taking at the same time 
a large glass of water immediately on rising in the morning. 


SICK HEADACHE! 


What a world of Misery is embodied in the word! Physical and 
mental anguish combined! Why Wit people persist in suffering 
an evil which they can free themselves from permanently by the 
frequent use of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


in mild doses? 


yD 
Wy ym) : a7 iA 





There never entered the portals of any home, whether of prince or peasant, 
a more benign benefactor than this wonderful medicine — renowned throughout 
the world for its remarkable efficacy in relieving WEAK DIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, SICK HEADACHE, LIVER COMPLAINT, anp OTHER 
DERANGED CONDITIONS OF THE VITAL ORGANS. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS will certainly relieve persons suffering from the bad 
effects of overeating. ‘They will surely DistopcE Bitz, StrR uP THE LIVER, CURE 
Sick HEADACHE AND FEMALE AILMENTS, AND WILL PROMOTE Goop HEALTH. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
Famous the World over. 
Ask for BEECHAM'’S and take no others. Of all Druggists, or mailed for 25¢. by 


B. F. ALLEN CO., New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 





